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54 Pyramids — $70,000,000! 


EN years ago $8,000,000 worth of fibre shipping boxes were used—last 
year some $70,000,000—which would stack up as 34 Egyptian pyramids, 
each 481 feet high by 756 feet square at the base! 


This wonderful growth of $62,000,000 means that a great many of America’s 
biggest manufacturers have learned that it saves to ship in corrugated and 
solid fibre containers. 


=n ep ion 
Saves / 


It saves you cash over wood, at the start 
It saves nine-tenths of your space 

It saves contents from damage 

It saves freight for your customers 


It saves your customer—FOR YOU! 


Any Container Club member will design, free of cost, a box scientifically constructed 
and tested, to carry your goods safely, and at the same time save you and your cus- 
tomers money. 
Container Club Service which we have rendered to so many others, 
we will render to you—if you tell us your problem. 


sss: Phe Container-Cluh 


Dept. A3, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


—builders of CORRUGATED and SOLID fibre containers 
of very superior quality. Their individual plants — some forty 


[ ‘ote: The Container Club is an Association Lorena 
in number—are located from Massachusetts to California 


Quality Mark 
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Exterior View Trus- 
con Standard Build- 
ing, Saw-tooth type 

eGill_ Manufact- 
uring Company, 
Valparaiso Indiana, 










Buy Your Standard Building Now 


The time to buy Truscon Standard Buildings is now. Every business man 
knows that steel prices are at low ebb, much lower proportionately than other 
building materials. Steel is used exclusively in Truscon Standard Buildings, 
including sash, doors, walls, roofs and framing. That’s why we can sell these 
buildings at such a low price, much lower compared to pre-war prices than any 
other type of construction. 


Permanent, sturdy, substantial, high class and fire-proof, Truscon Standard 
Buildings are ideal for a wide variety of uses. Built entirely of interchange- 
able steel units, they exactly fulfill your individual requirements as regards to 
size, arrangements, day-lighting, and ventilation. They are easily erected and 
quickly dismantled and re-erected in a new location with 100% salvage. 
Truscon Standard Buildings are widely used for factories, warehouses, machine 
shops, foundries, service garages, filling stations, dining halls, shops, etc. 
See accompanying diagram for types and sizes, 


Act now. Investigate these buildings immediately. No one can tell how 
long the present low scale of prices will continue. 


Return coupon, checking size and purpose of the type of building 
in which you are interested. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principa! Cities 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD &2y BUILDINGS | 
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Interior View Trus- 
con Standard Build- 
inp, Saw-tooth type 

obile Tractor 


Company, Mobile, 
Alabama 








» INFORMATION COUPON 
Diagrams show Tj and sizes of 
TRUSCON STAN BUILDINGS 
HEIGHTS_Curb to Eave 8-0" to 2-4 


LENGTHS 123.284 any Multiplewf 20 
LANTERN.12-O wide provided at Ridge of 
any Building 40-0 or more in width 
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TYPE 
Widths. 40— 0 or 60 
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Truscon Stee! Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
Send Catalog and Information on Truscon Standard 





Buildings. Type______ Width___ft., 
Length _______fr., Height ___fr. 

To be used for 

Name 





Address 














The Nation’s Business is published on the 25th of every month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. Subscription price $3.00 a year; $5.00 two years; $7.50 three years; 25 cents a copy. 
Canadian subscription price $3.50 a year; 30 cents a copy. Foreign subscription price $4.00 a year; 40 cents a copy. 
Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the Post Office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Community Development 


Adequate transportation facilities 
are positively essential to the growth 
and development of every commun- 
ity. You, and all good citizens, are 
vitally interested in the constructive 
development of your Street Railway 
Company. It serves the people who 
deal with you, who work with or for 
you; it serves your friends, your 
neighbors, your fellow citizens. Your 
success and your good pleasure de- 
pend, in no small degree, on the abil- 
ity of your Electric Railway Com- 
pany to serve those who live and 
workin your community. Familiarize 
yourself with the problems your local 
Electric Railway Company is tryingto 
solve. They cannot be solved without 
your constructive help and interest. 
The common aim of your Street 
Railway Company and you is to 
make it possible for your city to 
grow, not in size alone but in re- 
sources and attractiveness; to make 
for better living, cleaner living, 
higher living for every one. For it 


is Electric Traction that, first of all, 
brings a community into real pro- 
gressive existence and that makes its 
expansion a possibility. 

It is good business for you to take 
a financial interest in this question. 
Every home served by an Electric 
Railway should own one of its bonds 
or a share of stock. The truth is that 
the Street Railway should really be 
owned by the individuals who make 
up the public. Traction securities, 
backed up by community interest 
and support, should be, and are, a 
good investment. 

The resources of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, which have made possible 
the wonderful developments in elec- 
tric power, the steam turbine, the 
transformer, the rotary converter, 
railway motors and thousands of 
other electric improvements, stand 
as a mighty insurance for the con- 
tinued development and progress of 
the Electric Railway. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities - 


estinghouse 


Representatives Everywhere 
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The Kroyer Motors Company plant at Stockton, California. An Austin butli plant. 


Build in California 


Industrial California! It represents today one of the 
country’s most rapidly growing industrial markets. With its 
increased population, its rapidly expanding commercial inter- 
ests, its great export trade, California represents a rare oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers in practically every industry. 

Here is a great field for the Eastern manufacturers of 
products having Pacific Coast distribution. Branch plants 
and warehouses have the greatest of competitive advantages 
in this field. This is the time to build in Caltformia. 


The Austin Company has built for its many clients on the Pacific Coast 
for more than ten years. Complete plants, factory buildings, warehouses, 
commercial buildings and offices of Austin design will be found in every 
section of this great country. A few examples of Austin performance on 
the Pacific Coast are shown on this page. 
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Nationel Lamp Works, Oakland, Celifornia. One of the fifty-seven buildings Use This California Organization for Your 
The Austin Company has built for the General Electric Company. Western Building Operations 

You can have the advantage of a complete Austin construction organization 
in California. Austin is prepared to render engineering, building and equip- 
ment service at any point on the Coast. With building costs at the mini- 
mum average level and business opportunities exceptionally good, this is an 
ideal time to extend manufacturing and warehousing operations. Use the 
coupon today. Address our Los Angeles offices or any of our Eastern offices. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
702 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


Rich Steel Products Company's first Austin building erected in 1920. Since CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH NEW VORK 
the contract for the original building, Austin has received two repeat contracts. PHILADELPHIA LLAS ST. LOUIS 














Los Angeles Harbor .° : é 
Commission Pier, x tS 
erected by The Austin LS 3 ; 
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AUSTIN METHOD Company. 


Ulmer Machine Company, Portersville, California. An Austin No. $ 
standard building, 
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Buffalo - Cleweland ~ Detroit - St. Louis 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at Buffalo—to open in the spring of 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 


Rooms that are Cleaned Clean 


A Sidelight on Hotel-keeping 


By E. M. STATLER — being one of a series of 
ads embodying instructions to Statler employees. 
N a-Statler-operated hotel you live in rooms as 
clean as those in your own home. That is be- 
cause the people who take care of these rooms are 
trained to be conscientious about their work, and 
because supervision by the housekeeping staff is 
thorough and tireless. 


The kind of cleanliness upon which we insist 
comes only by much hard work, much inspecting 
by superiors, and, above all, a real znterest and 
pride in results on the part of those we make re- 
sponsible. To provide mops and dustcloths and the 
other tools of cleanliness is easy; but to keep hotel 
rooms clean—really clean—is far from easy. 


So here, as elsewhere throughout these hotels, 
we have to depend upon our employees for 
your satisfaction. The most attractive and com- 
pletely-furnished room we can give you will be 
unsatisfactory if the maids and housemen have 
been careless about their work. You get ‘‘personal 
service,’ you see, from employees with whom you 
have little or no personal contact; and it may 
therefore interest you to see some of those things 
we require of the workers in our housekeeping 
departments—things which make their jobs some- 
thing more than a certain number of hours at 
certain kinds of impersonal tasks. 
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Pennsy 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal. New York. Thelg 

















Instructions to the Housekeeping Staff 
in the Statler-operated hotels 


66(- YAN you imagine the mistress of a 


private home being careless— or 
letting you be careless—about the way 
the guest-room ts taken care of. Well, 
remember that every room in this hotel is 
a guest room, and that we have even 
more obligation to our guests in that 
connection, than the hostess of a private 
home has to hers. 


“No room is clean until it is perfectly 
clean. No room is clean that has dust 
on the tops of picture frames or on the 
shelves of the closets, or that has finger 
marks on the mirrors, or any other of the 
little proofs that the cleaner didn’t care 
about anything except getting through 
and getting out. We won't keep maids 
who don’t care. 


“You will always, of course, be prompt 
and cheerful and obliging in caring for a 
request from any guest. If you are asked 
for a hot water bottle, or a vase for 
flowers, or an overnight kit, let the guest 
see that it is a pleasure to help make 
him (or her) comfortable 

“Be guided eraclly by your detailed 
instructions on bed-making and caring 
for the room's equipment. 


“There will be a moment when the 
most important thing in that room, to 
the guest, is whether the ink-well is filled 
and the pens are right. If you're forget- 
ful about those, or some other small de- 
tails, you aren't good enough for your job. 


“There will be another moment when 
the only thing that matters, in the whole 
hotel, is whether there are clean towels 
or not 


“And those things, which go so far 
toward determining whether our guests 
shall be pleased and shall like us, or 
displeased and dissatisfied, are things for 
which you are responsible. Never forget 
that—nor that carelessness is one of the 
things which we can't overlook, and are 
very slow to forgive. 

“And never forget that courtesy and 
kindliness and helpfulness are things 
that both our guests and your fellow- 
employees are entitled to, whatever the 
circumstances or however you are feeling. 
Those qualities are always insisted upon; 
and there is nobody in this organization, 
from the top down or the bottom up, who 
can afford to be discourteous or sullen or 
unobliging.”’ 


P20 ab ten 


Ivania 


Largest Hotel in the World 
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How Manufacturers Reduce Cost } 


of Building 15% 


The Application of Mill Construction to Factory Building. 
Also “Reduces Carrying Charges, Taxes, Insurance 


ANY a business man has, 
in the last twelve months, 
come to realize the true mean- 
ing of costly factory buildings. 


Extravagant building invest- 
ments, entailing high, fixed 
overhead, are provinganalmost 
insurmountable handicap in the 
present intensely competitive 
period. 

A big price to pay for yielding 
to fear of fire, instead of inves- 
tigating the causes of fire and 
the real facts of fire protection. 


And entirely unnecessary 
when the application of a single 
established principle of com- 
mercial building construction, 
coupled with adequate sprin- 
kler protection, might have 
saved them 15% on building in- 
vestment, 15% on interest carrying 
charges, a considerable amount 
on taxes and as much as 75% on 
actual insurance costs. 


O wonder industrial exec- 
utives are, more and more, 
figuring necessary industrial 
building in terms of fire resis- 
tant, sprinklered 
‘mill construction.” 
They are finding 
that insurance rates 
are much lower than 
on so-called fire- 
proof buildings, un- 
sprinklered, while 
the rate is, at the 
same time, applied 
on alower valuation. 
It is, after all, not 
buildings so much as 
contents that consti- 


tute fire hazard; and trying to 
reduce fire hazard by increas- 
ing building investment only 
piles up the overhead, and yn- 
necessarily increases costs. 


Engineers and architects, 
long familiar with the principle 
of fire-resistant, sprinklered 
“‘mill construction,’ yet obliged 
to limit its use because of lack 
of sufficient uniformly safe tim- 
bers with which to apply it, are 
now unhesitatingly recom- 
mending it. 














ANUFACTURERS who 
have assumed that so-called 
fire-proof building is necessary to 
lower insurance rates are surprised 
to discover that thousands of the 
greatest mills in the country— 
sprinklered “mill construction” 
buildings, in which brick and wood 
have been intelligently combined 
into factories of great utility and 
adaptability —are paying today low- 
er insurance costs than almost any 
other class of insurance risks and 
that their losses over arecent three- 
year period have averaged only 34 
cents per $100.00 of insurance 
written. 


Let us make every day 
“Fire Prevention Day” 























Waukegan, I., Plant of the Greiss-Pfleger Tanning Co. Frank D. Chase, Inc., Engineers and Architects. 


Illustrating the architectural possibilities of ‘‘mill construction’’ 


in modern factory building 


Timber values are nolongera 
matter of guesswork. 


The work of testing engi- 
neers, scientists and lumber ex- 
perts, extending over a period 
of years, now makes possible 
the selection of timbers for 
“‘mill construction” based on 
uniform values. 


T is now possible to secure 

selected timbers for the most 
exacting industrial uses from 
the Douglas Fir Mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser organization or 
fromits great distributing plants 
in the heart of the Eastern and 
Mid-western markets. 


Just what the principle of fire- 
resistant, sprinklered ‘‘millcon- 
struction’ is ‘as applied to com- 
mercial buildings, and just why 
Weyerhaeuser selection of tim- 
bers now makes this principle 
practical of application, is told 
in two booklets sent free on 
request. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade 
channels by the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company,Spokane, 
Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 
S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago;1015 Lexington 
Bldg., Baltimore; 
and 4th and Roberts 
Sts., St. Paul; and 
with representa- 
tives throughout 
the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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BLAZING NEW TRAILS! 


No longer do road makers resort to the old-fashioned 
plow and horses to grade the country’s highways. 
Great fleets of trucks with immense hauling power, 
equipped with Miller Geared-to-the-Road flat top 
tires, carry loads for miles by collapsible motor dump 
wagons. Jansen & Shaefer, of Pekin, IIl., adopted 
Millers after knowing the strenuous service tires must 
undergo. And now their tire cost is at the minimum. 


BUANSEN. & SHAEFER 
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Miller Ti res 





See MALION'’TS BUSINESS 
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Geared-to-the-Road 


ILLER again leads in the development 
of a long mileage im tires. The flat 
tread is designed to meet all load conditions. 
For economical hauling is a certainty on 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Tires. 


Here are some advantages. 


1. Even and wider distribution of load on 

the tires. 

2. Greater road contact from flat tread. 

3. Less tread wear per mile. 

4. More even distribution of strain. 

5. Better traction. 

6. More miles. 

It has cost millions to perfect tires in this 
way. Hundreds of methods are tested. And 
twice a year on the average some new im- 
provement is accomplished. 


More Cushion—Less Expense 


Extra cushioning lengthens the life of the 
truck. Eliminating vibration and crystalliza- 
tion of parts reduces repair bills. Fragile car- 
goes and perishable goods are carried with 
little danger of breakage or deterioration. 
Traction in any weather eliminates loss of 
time, cuts down expense and prevents trucks 
from being stalled on bad roads. 


A Tire For Every Job 


Miller can now meet Heavy Duty require- 
ments for 1% to 3'-ton trucks in all sizes 
from 30x 3%, to 44x10. Each size is per- 
fectly made to deliver the greatest service of 
any tires now on the market. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





HE CONTEST for a sentence that will 

best describe The Narion’s Business 
continues to rage. From the rate at which 
suggestions are coming in we are forced 
to assume that our offer of a life subscrip- 
tion to the winner is making an appeal that 
cannot be resisted. The offer goes, even if 
the lucky contestant turns out to be a cen- 
tenarian. We glow with worthy pride at 
the thought of him living on and on, past 
motoring, past golf, past work, ending at 
last in honorable retirement. We see him 
seated in the deepest chair beside the sun- 
niest window, removed from the slings and 
arrows of active life, with his favorite read- 
ing spectacles focused on the pages of the 
current Nation’s BusinEss. 

Getting back to more prosaic matters, we 
give below some of the latest suggestions. 
T. J. Patton, of Pittsburgh, sends in this: 


The Nation’s Business—A magazine de- 
voted to the upbuilding of American industry 
through the cooperation of active, influential 
American business men, who subscribe to and 
read the magazine with unfailing regularity, 
having in mind always the promotion of the 
nation’s progress through an official organ of 
the highest type of efficiency. 


T. A. Busbee, of the United States Fuel 
Corporation, Chattanooga, goes in for shorter 
ones: 


The Vista of the Nation. 

The Vista of the Country’s Business. 
_Visualizes the Country’s Business. 

The National Periscope. 


And here are two from Dr. John L. 
Sagerson, of Johnstown, Pa.: 

The Nation’s Business Is My Business. 

The Nation’s Business Is Your Business. 


An anonymous contestant submits: 


The Nation’s Business—A monthly periodical 
disseminating concise and timely intormation 
calculated to stimulate and strengthen the in- 
dustries and the moral poise of the country. 


In explaining his anonymity he says that 
one reason for not signing his name is that 
he doesn’t want our magazine for nothing. 
“The salt would lose its savor,’ he says, 
“and I want to continue enjoying your maga- 
zine from cover to cover.” 

Mr. Norman Sharp, of the Crumley- 
Sharp Hardware Company, Atlanta, thinks it 
is unfortunate that we made this offer of a 
free life subscription. He contends that the 
magazine itself is slogan enough and he can- 
not conceive how anyone who has read a copy 
“could want it for nothing’; he adds that 
he is perfectly willing to pay for the magazine 
for.the rest of his life. 


NAR. SHARP turns aside from considera- 
4 tion of the slogan to express his strong 
commendation of Colonel Delafield’s article 
in our April number on cancellation of the 
inter-allied debt. “I wish to suggest,” he 
writes, “that in some way you get a copy of 
this into the hands of every congressman and 
senator.” 

But cancellation would mean, in the opinion 
of Joseph F. Eastmond, of 128 Pearl Street, 
New York City, a partial repudiation of 
American liberty and victory issues. He 
thinks these bonds would fall to half the par 
value and that American citizens would thus 
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pay the European indebtedness (which is 
roughly about one-half of our present out- 
standing debt) while European nations were 
paying their own bonds at their face value. 


Mr. Eastmond adds: 


If this burden be transferred from the Euro- 
pean peoples to the American people, it will 
mean that Americans will have to work and 
receive for their own benefit only a portion of 
the product of their labor, and contribute the 
balance to the settlement of these obligations. 

We must carefully consider whether or not 
American people would be willing to do this. 
I think that the present much advertised strikes 
in the coal mines and the textile industry are 
the working man’s answer to this question, 
they not being willing to have their share of 
the product of their labor reduced. 


Karl H. Hyde, of the City Coal Company, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, disagrees with 
Colonel Delafield’s contention that we should 
regard the debts as part of our war ex- 
penses. “I believe,” he writes to this maga- 


zine, “that the European countries had for 


years been conducting their affairs in such a 
manner as to make war inevitable, and that 
their expenses should be borne by them.” 
But he adds that we would better cancel cash 
payments in return for “guaranteed equai 
commercial opportunities with the debtor 
nations.” 


SHIPPING man who visited our office 

the other day was very much interested 
in the story by Harvey J. Sconce on how 2 
dirt farmer feels about the shipping subsidy. 
Our friend pointed out that it was encourag- 
ing to see a farmer who realized the necessity 
for a merchant marine. 

“It has struck me as a curious contradic- 
tion,” he observed, “that most of the mid- 
western farmers are greatly stirred up over 
the need for improving the St. Lawrence so 
that deep-sea ships can load grain in the great 
lakes, but as a usual thing they don’t care 
to do anything to insure that a proper number 
af these ships shall be under the American 
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Our booklet, “Choosing 
Your Investment House,” 
explains the varied ser- 
vices of the modern in- 
vestment house—and how 
to use them. 





“Yes, he makes money 
and keeps it!” 


OLDER men know 

that making money 

is but half the battle. 

The other half is mak- 

ing it grow from year 

to year andearn a safc 
‘return. 


That is where an old, 
reliable bond house 
can be of service, safe- 
guarding your own 
best judgment and 
guiding you in select- 
ing sound investments. 


Customers of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. have the facil- 
ities and seasoned expe- 
rience of a large, expert 
organization to help them 
build an accumulation of 
safe, profitable bond invest- 
ments. 


Write for booklet NM -3 
“Choosing Your 
Investment House” 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
| & CO. 


—iINCORPORATED——_____. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209 S.La Salle St. 14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. 

PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Building Security Building 
MILWAUKEE 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


N the debate about ‘a governmental subsidy 

for shipping we hear it said frequently 
that our prosperity is due in large measure 
to our railroads, which were subsidized with 
land grants and by public subscription. A 
friend of ours points out that Price Collier, 
in his book on “The West in the East,” 
perceives an added value in them: 


One has only to see something of these vast 
stretches of territory [in China] without rail- 
roads, without telegraph offices, and with few 
post offices, to learn how much we owe our 
own railroads for their efficiency as moral 
agents. Leaving out of the count any question 
of commerce, the United States today would 
be a great federal, political and moral chaos 
without railroads; and yet I have never heard 
them alluded to as having any ethical value. 


May we suggest of shipping that its “im- 
ponderable” value is educational? It serves 
to widen mental horizons. 


A. DALEY, secretary-manager of the 

Belleville (Ill.) Board of Trade, came 
across a sentence in Clifford Albion Tinker’s 
story, “Air Transport for America,” in which 
it was stated that Scott Field was near Chi- 
cago. Mr. Daley points out that Scott Field 
is at Belleville and that Chicago is 283 miles 
north by air line.s We hasten to make 
amends. We cannot understand how Mr. 
Tinker made the error unless, it might be, 
that 283 miles is nothing to a man who has 
done so much of his traveling by air. 


EVER have we undertaken a great moral 

movement, but we see the opportunities 
widen before us. In the March number 
of The Nation’s Business we had some- 
thing to say on waste words in business let- 
ters. There was a rush to rally to our 
support. 

Now comes our distinguished friend, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, with a plea for plain language 
in his learned profession. 

Why do tricks with words? Is thought 
the better for overdressing? “I, too,” says 
Dr. Smith, “have had the unhappy expe- 
rience of stripping the technical words from 
what looked like a good-sized geological de- 
duction only to find that the naked idea 
was rather small and not my own.” (Dr. 
Smith in this sentence uses 26 monosyllables 
in 34 words.) 

Here are some of the sins against words 


which Dr. Smith has compiled: 


“Spaces of discontinuity”’—cracks or crevices. 

“Argillaceous stratum”—clay. 

“Arenaceous deposit’—sand. 

“Intense plication”’—close folding. 

“Littoral margin’”—shore. 

“The superincumbent materiai consists of a 
stratum of calcareous composition”—the over- 
lying bed is limestone. 


When it comes to “autogenous hydrography 
on a vertically heterogeneous terrane,” Dr. 
Smith declines to translate. 

Even the writer who uses oversize words 
unwittingly sees the need of putting his 
thoughts into plainer English, and we read 
in Survey manuscripts: 

“Disintegration is slow in these rocks and 
they do not break up rapidly,” or 

“Disseminated grains scattered through 
the rock.” 

As Dr. Smith says: 

“ ‘Disseminated’ and ‘disintegration’ please 
every ear, while the mind is helped by ‘scat- 
tered’ and ‘break up.’” 

But perhaps the best instance of piling 
up words is this: 

“This holds the promise of large potential 
possibilities.” 
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Flat Top 


Four Drawer § 
Solid Oak 
Letter File 
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Introducing the Improved 


Sluis 
1700 Line Cabinets 


Two, three and four drawer 
heights in Letter and Legal 
Cap Widths in Golden or Nat- 
ural Oak or Birch Mahogany 
finishes. Made to meet the 
demand for a cabinet built as 
sturdily as the popular fee 
421, but with flush (flat) top 
and paneled sides. 











Sizes and Prices 


No. 1724, Four Lette: Width Drawers. . $20.00 
No. 1723. Three Letter Width Drawers. 18.00 
No. 1722. Two Letter Width Drawers.. 13.50 
No, 1734. Four Cap Width Drawers.... 25.00 
No. 1733. Three Cap Width Drawers... 21.00 
No. 1732. Two Cap Width Drawers.... 15.50 


Birch Mahogany 10% Extra 
















NOTE—These prices apply in North Central and 
Eastern States. Consistently low in West and South 


















FREE Our Booklet Filing Suggestions. 
Complete Cata'og of Filing Equip- 
ment, Filing Svopies and Sectional Book- 
cases and name of nearest 9 dealer. 









The ffi Manufacturing Co. 


92 Union Street Monroc, Mich. 
New York—52_ Park Place 
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Getting Big Business 
out on time—contented 


Anything that expedites the ad- 
ministration of business is a 
source of profit. 


The new Light-Running, Quiet- 
Running Royal speeds up the 
stenographer’s work by lightening 
it. Its super-elastic touch is a mar- 
vel of lightness to her andits ciean, 
accurate typing the source of 
much satisfaction. The keys seem 
to fly and carry the fingers along 
with them. Contentment! 


This Quiet Royal materially reduces the 
noise and clatter of typing. Disturbance 
and distraction are real dollars and cents 
liabilities in an office. Everything that is 
conducive to clear thinking and concen- 
tration is a real dollars and cents asset, 
and the Quiet Royal is exactly this. 
The Light-Running, Quiet-Running 
Royal is already getting the stenographic 
forces of Big Business, and businesses 
that are going to be big, out on time— 
contented. It is the answer of a great in- 
ventor to a need long felt by aggressive 
executives and office managers. 

Our fifty-six page book, “The Evolu- 

tion of the Typewriter”, beautifully 


illustrated in color, will be mailed free 
on request. Address Department N. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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“Compare the Work” 
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We have been invited to devote: weeks to 
almost everything from sausages to sus- 
penders, and perhaps we shall need a “plain 
English week.” 

As a distinguished teacher of diseases of 
the eye used to say in starting one lecture: 

“Ophthalmological nomenclature is the es- 
sense of polysyllabic idiocy.” 


HE official of a coal company in Cleve- 

land sends us a copy of warnings against 
useless expressions which he furnishes to 
members of his concern. Some old offenders 
are ruthlessly exposed. These instructions 
are so full of common sense that we are re- 
printing them in full. G. W. Greenwood, 
of Dunbar, Pa., is surprised that we didn’t 
know that a good deal had already been done 
along this line and he asks Charles Henry 
Macintosh, editor of Personal Efficiency, to 
send us copies of his magazine which deal 
with this topic. 


WASHINGTON friend of ours, who 

dabbles in a small way in foreign bonds, 
called our attention the other day to the cost 
of brokerage service. 

He had bought through a New York 
House a bond which, when he decided to 
sell it, he offered through a Washington firm ; 
but he was told that owing to the fact that a 
certain interest coupon had been detached 
the bond was irregular. Not long after this 
he had occasion to be in New York, and he 
called on the broker through whom he had 
bought the bond. The official in charge of 
foreign securities assured him that the bond 
was a good delivery and offered to dispose of 
it for him. The two discussed at some length 
the issue and others by the same country. 
The conversation lasted perhaps a half hour. 

A day or two after his return to Washing- 
ton, our friend received a check-covering the 
sale of his bond, with a note “Thank you for 
this business.” 

“What are they thanking me for?” he de- 
manded. “A high priced executive had given 
me a half hour of his time, and, since the 
bond was not listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, some special effort must have been 
required to dispose of it. ‘Tine stenographic, 
clerical. and accounting work was to be 
reckoned with. And, what do you suppose 
was the commission for all this? One dollar 
and twenty-five cents.” 

At this rate, we take it, no one is going 
to accuse the broker of profiteering. 


E cannot remember our eight-year-old 
ambition, but we fear it ran along the 
lines of driving a fire engine. We know our 
tastes in literature were low. We took small 
stock in Horatio Alger’s heroes who swept 
out offices from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. and rose 
in life until they sat on a high stool and 
added figures from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. which 
gave them two more hours a day to devote to 
intensive study of advanced bookkeeping. 
Modern small boys may be different. We 
cherish a letter lately received from an eight- 
year-old who had read the article on the 
Eskimo Pie Magnate. He writes: 


Do you mean to say that this man gets $15,000 
per day. I think you’re a little bit wrong, be- 
cause some people on Sundays don’t eat sweets. 
Have you seen the picture under it? I wish I 
could do that, 


The last sentence convinces us that boy 
nature still runs true to form. Who wouldn’t 
like to draw pictures 
and even get paid for 
















Successful 


Speculation 


The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs both the specula- 
tive and investment markets exactly 
as’ it governs the scientific and 
méchanical worlds. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
the day-to-day ripples the great 
major movements are as regular 
almost as the tides themselves. 


: I 9! 
Based on fundamental statistics, 
forecast these major movements. 
They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to ride up with 
the rise and sell out near the top 
with unusually long profit, 

Over 16,000 of the country’s keenest in- 
vestors have increased their income by 
adopting the Babson method. You will find 


the whole story in the booklet “Getting the 
Most from Your Money.”? ‘ 


Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
i your secretary when you dictate the 



























morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Booklet E41 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellestoy Pills, 82, Mass. 

The Largest Organization af Its Character 
an the Wor 


MEMO CHT 
For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Welleslev Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please 4 tassade heronta 
send me Booklet E4t 
Getting the Most from 
Your Money” and copy of 
tecent report—gratis. : or —taseenen: 
ADUEAUUNGUULANTOGUUeeaueanecaeeavecauevancasaenueenyesnveeguacgucansuocoesacogsennveeneannnagay 
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——A REMARKABLE BOOK—— 


is thee MODERN BUSINESS. CYCLO- 
PEDIA. Contains over 15,000 definitions 
of accounting, banking, commercial, ece- 
nomic, export, financial terms, including 
3,000 general and stock ticker abbrevia- 
tions. Complete business education in one 
volume. Serves faithfully. Saves fees. 
You need it. Sent prepaid $4. Money- 
back guarantee. Order yours NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO., 
Dept. N. B. 1369 Broadway, New York City. 

















Donley D. Lukens 


©he 
Sales Letter Specialist 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















INCOME TAX MATTERS 


require Washington representation 


JOHN E. TAYLOR 


Income Taxes Exclusively 
231 Woodward Building Washington, D.C. 











ORGANIZATION SPECIALISTS, ATTENTION! 


An internationally established Society desires to 
contract with an experienced organization or pro- 
moter to conduct an extensive recruiting campaign. 
Write confidentially for particulars to H. Meyers, 
care of Guenther-Bradford & Co., Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Brownhoist No. 2 Steam Shovel Crane on Creeper Trucks 


Worked Steadily for a Y ear and 
Only *1.75 Spent for Repairs 


On road work or any other handling job, the value of long life and 
low up-keep cost are important in choosing crane equipment. Time 
out for repairs is a handicap Brownhoist users seldom experience. 


Scores of users have found unusual service in Brownhoist Cranes. 
The following paragraphs show how the Henkel Construction Com- 
pany, of Mason City, Iowa, feel about their Brownhoist: 


“The Brownhoist Crane which we 
purchased from you last April has gone 
through its first season in such a man- 
ner as to be most satisfactory to us. 


“Materials did not come fast enough 
to really test the capacity of the crane 
but we have unloaded 750 tons of 
material in a ten hour day with con- 


siderable time out for switching pur- 
poses. 

“It may be of interest to you to know 
that our entire repair bill for parts 
amounted to $1.75 for one piece of 
steam piping. 

“Weare firmly convinced that we made 
no mistake in buying a Brownhoist. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans. 
Brownhoist Products— Locomotive Cranes, Concrete Bunkers, Overhead Cranes, Dock Machinery, Bridge Cranes, Buckets, 


ROWNHOIST 
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By ROBERT DOLLAR 


May, 1922 


No. 1—Early Recollections and 
My Start in the Lumber Business 





URING a visit to m — 
native Scotland in 1884 


I crossed over to Ireland 
and there saw the first electric 
railroad ever operated. It was 
at Port Rush and.-ran to Bush- 
mills in the north of the island. 

About three miles down the 
track we found a car stuck. 
They could not get it to go 
either forward or backward. I| 
was very anxious to see it under 
operation, so I asked the brake- 
man and conductor how long 
before they would start. 

“Tt may be an hour,” said 
one of them, “and it may be a 
month.” 

He added that they had sent 
for Sir William Thomson, who 
was the only man they knew 
who could make it run; when he 
came they would immediately 
get it going. Their confidence 
in Sir William proved to be 
well founded—it took him only 
a few minutes to get the car 
started. 

What progress has _ been 
made in electricity since that 
time! What changes I have 
seen in the many years I have 
devoted to business! 

Within my recollection the 
first Atlantic cable was laid; 
the telephone was introduced ; 


An Introduction 


OBER’1 DOLLAR has been called the most interesting 
business man in the United States. 
eight years he is still the active head of a shipping and lumber 
business that circles the earth. 
universal appeal—he was a poor boy with little schooling who 
emigrated to America and by hard work rose to great wealth and 
influence. .Like Carnegie, Captain Dollar came from Scotland, 
and like the great ironmaster, he grew to realize that wealth 
imposes obligations—both moral and financial. 
Since his headquarters are in San Francisco, Captain Dollar’s 
genius is better known on the Pacific Coast than on the Atlantic. 
He is popularly credited with being the inspiration for Peter 
B. Kyne’s fiction character “Cappy Ricks.” 
many differences between the peppery “Cappy” and his more 
substantial contemporary, both possess the faculty of preserving My 
a perpetually fresh outlook om the problems of their business, 
and both seem to know which way the cat is going to jump 
before the cat itself knows. 
From the basis of a diary which he has kept since a young 
man, Captain Dollar has written four stories for us. 
is presented herewith, the second has to do with shipping, the 
third deals with China, and in the fourth he touches such in- 
teresting and timely subjects as government 
business and prohibition. 


In spite of his seventy- 


The story of his life has this 


Although there are 


The first 


interference in 
Captain Dollar consented with some 
reluctance to the publication of the articles, agreeing at last in 
the hope that his experiences might be of service to less seasoned 
executives now at grips with a difficult depression. 

We hasten to reassure any reader who might assume that he is 


merce would move out of the 
Mediterranean into the Atlan- 
tic, they would have locked him 
up as a lunatic! 

Now [I say that the young 
business men of today will live 
to see the center of world com- 
merce on the Pacific Ocean, and 
I am not dead sure but what 
I will live to see it myself! 

My life and the opportuni- 
ties I have developed brought 
me to the shores of this ocean. 
In getting a start in life, no 
doubt many have had as hard 
a time as I, but few have had 
harder experiences. I was born 
in Falkirk, Scotland, in 1844. 
That was an eventful year 
for my mother’s family. 
uncle, John Melville, 
was master and part owner of 
the ship Helen Mar, and my 
grandfather was the other 
owner. Another unele, Alex 
Melville, was first officer and 
Robert Melville was carpenter. 
In the early part of 1843 she 
got a cargo from Bombay to 
Calcutta. Since there was no 
freight offering there, she was 
laid up, and after a complete 
overhauling she got a cargo for 
London in the early part of 
1844. A Glasgow ship sailed in 
company with them. This ship 


wireless has been developed— going to be preached at. ‘The stories are so rich im adventure was totally dismantled in a 
both wireless telegraphy and and humor that it is a great satisfaction to pass them along to _— violent typhoon that struck 
now the wireless telephone; a wide audience through the columns of our magazine. them, but with a jury rig was 


improvements in the use of 
steam have been very great; 


Tue Eprror 


able to make port. The Helen 
Mar was never heard of after. 





since I was a boy the propeller 
has been introduced and has 
succeeded the paddle steamer. 
The first steamers were fitted with sails and 
depended to a great extent upon them for 
propulsion. Now we do not see a sail on a 
steamer. Internal-combustion engines have 
been introduced in navigation but, because 
of their complicated machinery, progress has 
been slow. And navigation of the air has 
begun. 

The tonnage of ships has changed very 
much. Twenty years ago the lumber was all 
carried to China in small sailing vessels; 
eighteen years ago the first of our steamers 
carried a full cargo of lumber at rates much 
lower than sailing vessels were getting. We 
had great difficulty in getting anyone to give 
us a steamer cargo, so I came to the con- 
clusion that if we were to stay in the business 
we must furnish our own lumber cargoes. 
It was fortunate that we had to do this as 


now we have a permanent business for our 
steamers—we make our own cargoes. 

Twenty years ago a 6,000-ton deadweight 
steamer was a big one. Now we think of 
10,000 or 12,000 tons deadweight as about 
the right size and 12 knots as about the 
right speed. The Robert Dollar, the last 
steamer we bought can carry 16,000 tons at 
a speed of 12 knots. It looks as if we had 
almost reached the limit in the size of 
steamers, but in these years of rapid progress 
it is not safe to prophesy. 

What would people have said in the days 
of Columbus if someone had got up and 
declared the center of world commerce would 
one day be the Pacific? The idea that the 
Mediterranean would cease to be the great 
highway would have seemed impossible to 
them. If anyone had declared that com- 


-- The 


supposition is that she 
foundered with all on board. 
My father was manager for 
the lumber establishment of Robert Melville 
& Company, and the downstairs of the house 
in which I was born was used as the office. 
Later we moved into. a house with a garden, 
and on the first visit to my native land, after 
having been away thirty-five years, 1- found 
the garden had been turned into a lumber 
yard and a lot of timber had been piled 
against the house. To my astonishment I 
found it to be timber I had taken out on the 
shore of Lake Huron and sold in Quebec, 
not knowing where it was disposed of. Every 
stick of it had the Dollar mark on it! 

So you see that I came by both the shipping 
and the lumber business honestly. I re- 
member well my first voyage; it ended dis- 
astrously. I got a large washtub and floated 
it in the Forth and Clyde Canal. I had a 
stick for an oar, but the lines of my vessel 
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did mot make her easy to steer, and when 
I tried to propel her the tub only turned 
round and round. I drifted away from the 
shore and, becoming frightened, made a 
great outcry for help. My father was in a 
lumber yard nearby and, hearing my S. O. S., 
came to see what the trouble was. He 


Towed out in a boat and rescued me and 


then proceeded to give me a first-class licking. 

When old enough I was put in the public 
school. The teacher had only one arm, but 
that did not seem to be any handicap when 
it came to thrashing the boys. He used a 
cane, and he could make us dance the high- 
land fling to perfection. Thank providence 
he had only one hand; we could never have 
stood two! Thrashings were an essential 
feature of an education those days—and I 
must have gotten my share. 


The First Job 
LEFT school when I was twelve and 


started to work in a machine shop tending 
a lathe. In those days there were no self- 
feeding lathes, and small boys were used 
for that purpose. I recollect the first Satur- 
day night I got paid for a week’s work with 
half a crown (60 cents) and how I ran home 
all the way and gave the money to my 
mother. 

My mother died about this time, and my 
father took to drinking occasionally to drown 
his sorrow. This brought about the neces- 
sity for our migrating to Canada. It made 
a strong temperance man out of me, as I 
yowed I would never touch liquor as long 
as I lived. This vow I have religiously 
kept, and to this resolution I attribute the 
most of my success in life. 

In April, 1858, we sailed from Glasgow 
for Quebec on the sailing ship Anglesia 
and we arrived in Ottawa the last of June. 
I got employment in a stave mill. The 
eight-hour law had not been enacted at that 
time, so we worked twelve hours a day. I 
think I received $6 a month. After working 
in different mills until 1861, I hired with 
the firm of Hamilton Brothers to go to one 
of their lumber camps or “shanties,” as they 
were called. Mr. Hiram Johnson of Ot- 
tawa City, who is still alive, gave me the 
job at $10 a month. The foreman was 
Sandy Kingsbury, a big jolly man and a 
good foreman. He put me to work helping 
the cook—‘“chore boy,” as the job was 
called. 

We left Ottawa in bark canoes, and after 
a hard trip we arrived at our camp location. 
We had the buildings up and were ready to 
put on the roofs when we were visited by 
a party of skunks. One night, when the 
rest were at supper, I was left outside to 
see that no skunks bothered the diners. I 
saw one of the animals go into a hollow log. 
Running quickly I plugged up one end of 
the log and, putting a pole in the other 
end, I called to the foreman that I had one. 
He came out with his gun and I told him 
to take out the plug and look in the log. 
As he did this I gave the skunk a punch 
with my pole—! 

I had to take to the woods and did not 
dare to return till the others were asleep. 
The next morning the foreman gave me a 
good cuffing for my fun, to the delight of 
the other men. 

In 1863 I was sent to the mouth of the 
Gatineau River to help raft the logs out. 
A tug towed the logs from Ottawa City to 
Hawksburg where the mill was. It was 
very hard work and we got little sleep. 
About this time my brother and I bought a 
farm. Our combined wages were only $26 
a month, out of which we saved enough to 





buy the land. It took us three years, I think. 
At the present state of living this would ap- 
pear incredible, but it is a fact, nevertheless. 

The following summer an event happened 
that probably hastened my getting along in 
the world. I left school and went to work 
when I was twelve, and I realized that I 
must have some education, and therefore 
after working hours I started to write and 
figure on birch bark. While cooking I had 
gotten hold of an old account book and used 
it to practice in. One day the manager and 
treasurer of the company came in, but I was 
so busy that I did not hear them. ‘They 
asked -me if I had nothing to do, and when 
I told them my work was done they saw that 
everything was in order, so they examined 
my figures. I showed them and was ashamed 
that they were not better. After questioning 
me a good deal they went off. 

In those days we hired by the year, and 
when it was time for me to return to the 
woods for the next year I went to the office 
to engage with them. I was told that they 
had a better job for me, and I was made 
clerk in a small camp for a French foreman. 
It was not much of a rise, as I worked all 
day and did what little writing there was 
to be done at night. This camp was 150 
miles from the nearest inhabitants, except 
Indians. I was the only English-speaking 
person in the crew, and it became necessary 
for me to learn French as quickly as possible. 
By the end of the season I could talk the 
language very well. Unfortunately I learned 
by sound and, as no one was there to teach 
me to read or write it, I never learned the 
language thoroughly, though I could talk it 
perfectly. 

In 1866, when I was twenty-two years 
of age, | was put in charge of a camp of 
forty men. About this time I started keep- 
ing a diary and have kept one constantly up 
to the present time. I find it very convenient 
in looking up places and dates. 

Often I had thought that if I could only 
get up to $26 a month the height of my 
ambition would be realized. ‘This ambition 


was soon satisfied, as I got $26 in the fall 
ot the year by taking charge of a camp. A 
foreman in those days had to be a jack-of-all- 





Captain Dollar 
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trades. One of my men got a leg broken. 
Since there was no one of us who had ever 
set a broken bone I had to do it myself. I 
was fortunate enough to do it right, with 
the exception of a weight to keep it from 
shrinking, with the result that the man had 
a leg one inch too short. My years in the 
woods were full of such experiences; they 
made us strong and self-reliant. 

By 1872 I had saved some money. [| 
left the Ottawa River and went to a new 
country, the Muskoka District north of To- 
ronto. In partnership with Mr. Johnson, we 
bought timber on land owned by farmers and 
started lumbering for our own account. Busi- 
ness was booming and we did not sell our logs, 
expecting to get a higher price when we would 
deliver them at market the following sum- 
mer. But along came Black Friday in New 
York, which paralyzed business not only 
throughout the United States but in Canada 
as well. When we came to sell our logs 
we made a loss of what little money we had 
put in as well as about $5,000 more. I re- 
call what a friend said’ to me at that time 
which I did not appreciate. It was: 

“Happy and lucky is the man who fails 
when he is young.” j 


The Lessons of Adversity 
"THE loss turned out all right in the end, 


but it was hard medicine to take and it 
was years before I understood the meaning 
of my friend’s words. My partner and I had 
to go to work for wages to pay our debts. 
We divided up the indebtedness, each agree- 
ing to pay half. It took three years of hard 
work for me to get even with the world 
again. The next partnership I went into— 
after I had paid all my debts—was a success 
from the start, as the experience of previous 
years had made me extremely cautious. 

In 1874 I got married, and my wife and 
I lived at Bracebridge, Ontario. From this 
time I date the commencement of my success 
in life, as I was fortunate in getting a good 
helpmate. 

The following years of lumbering in Can- 
ada were full of action, and often of danger. 
At one time I got separated from the party 
I was with during a blizzard. There were 

two matches left in my box. I got behind 

a rock out of the wind and was pleased 

beyond measure when the first match started 

the fire. I rejoined the party the next day 
much to the surprise of the other men, who 

were sure I had perished. Another time I 

was saved by a squaw who gave me enough 

to eat to get back to civilization. 

I started in 1880 getting out square timber 
fur the English market and became much 
interested in foreign trade. We could not 
find enough big timber for this trade, and 
I decided to shift operations to Michigan, 
where the desired sizes of trees could be 
found. So in July, 1882, I moved to that 
state, making headquarters at Marquette. 
At a place afterward called Dollarville | 
built a sawmill which I sold out after run- 
ning it five years. This mill had a long 
and successful career and manufactured 
lumber for over thirty years. 

On the leokout for timber I went over the 
northern part of the Ontonagon River coun- 
try. ‘I walked through the woods of Flor- 
ence, Wisconsin, having two Indians with 
me. The trip took us three weeks. At that 
time the whole country was unoccupied, not 
a person living in it; now it is quite a farm- 
ing and agricultural district and has turned 
out to be the great mineral belt of 

Michigan. 

Along with my other activities in Michi- 

gan I started up business for the British 
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Canadian Lumber Company. To say that I 
was busy does not half express it. ‘To start 
a corporation of the magnitude of this con- 
cern, as well as attend to my own affairs, 
was a great undertaking. At this time 
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California, making our home at San Rafael 
while our business headquarters were San 
Francisco. It took three or four years to finally 
close our business in Michigan and to sell the 


land, which amounted to over 20,000 acres. i 
My brother and I bought, with Mr. West- 
over, what is called the Meeker Tract in 






Sonoma County—the largest tract of red- 
wood remaining in that county. Here 





there were in Michigan great tracts of 
government land for sale at $1.25 an 
acre. I invested every cent I had in 
this land, and it proved to be a good 
investment. 

I remember well the 4th of July 
celebration at Dollarviile in 1883. As 
usual, the men got filled up with bad 
whisky and there was a free-for-all 
fight. Two of the worst offenders 
were arrested, but there was no lock- 
up, so the justice of the peace came to 
me to know what to do with them. I 
saw an open box car on the railroad 
siding. 

“Put them in,” I said, “and lock 
the door.” 

This was done. Next morning the 
justice reported that a freight train 
had taken the car to Marquette, 100 
miles distant. The sequel was _ that 
the fellows woke up in the morning 
and a brakeman opened the door. 
When told that they were in Mar- 
quette they took to their heels and 
disappeared in the town; we were rid 
of them, at any rate. 

We remained in Michigan until 1888. 
The severe, cold weather was telling on 
my health, and it became necessary to 
go to a warmer climate. We decided on 





Mr. Dollar Says— 
HE TENDENCY toward antagonism be- 


tween government and the individual are 
too great in this country. 

The successful or enterprising man is likely 
to be looked upon as something to be suppressed 
and handicapped. 

I do not think it would be just if my fellow- 
citizens regarded me with distrust. 

Ships are the best missionaries of trade. 

Trade with other countries means an ex- 
change of commodities; we must buy as well 
as sell. 

The man whose interest is in ships should 
be placed last on a list of those interested in 
foreign trade . . . the farmer first. 

We (shipowners) do not ask any advantage 
over the other fellow, but we do ask for an 
even break. 

There are hopeful signs that the government 
does not now want to put obstacles in the way 
of us fellows on the firing line in foreign trade. 

Business men of today will live to see the 
center of world commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 


we started lumbering and manufactur- 
ing. A part of the land was sold 
later to the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco, which they still use for their 
grove. I later sold out my interest to 
my partners. 

I later started a mill at Usal, Men- 
docino County, and ran it for six 
years. During that time I found it 
dificult to get vessels to carry our 
lumber, so I started investing in vessel 
property. I contracted for several 
vessels and also became interested in 
a large mill at Mukilteo, near Everett, 
Washington, to supply cargoes for our 
steamers to carry to China and the 
Far East. And that is how I got into 
the shipping business. 

I find in my diary for 1887 that 
during the year I traveled 31,141 miles; 
29,000 by water, 1,150 by rail, and 991 
with horses. This was considerably 
more than around the globe. It shows 
the amount of hustling it was taking to 
keep my business going. 


EDITORS NOTE: This is the first of 
a series of reminiscent business 
stories by Captain Dollar. The 
second will appear in the June 
number. 








National Chamber Convention 


United States are now showing signs 

of improvement, leaders of business 
thought are concerned over whether a firm 
foundation is being laid for a continuing 
future prosperity. Realizing that the busi- 
ness prosperity of this country is bound up 
in the economic situation elsewhere, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has taken as the subject for discussion at its 
tenth annual meeting, “European Conditions 
and Their Effect on American Business.” 

The convention will be held in Washington 
on May 16, 17 and 18. 

Within the last two years there has been 
a great deal of discussion of the problems 
presented for American Business in the eco- 
nomic situation that obtains in European 
countries. There are involved the questions 
of the Allied debts, of reparations settle- 
ments, of paper currency issues, of exchange 
fluctuations, etc. The situation has been un- 
dergoing constant changes and the time has 
come, in the opinion of the Chamber, for a 
new inquiry into the facts for use in forming 
a basis of judgment as to what plans Amer- 
ican business can make for future guidance. 

All of the important features of the Eu- 
ropean situation will be put forward at the 
meeting for review. Each will be dealt 
with as it relates to the business situation 
at home. The Chamber has set out to get 
the best authorities obtainable on the sub- 
jects to come before the meeting. It is hoped 
that out of the meeting there will come a 
new understanding of the intimate economic 
relationship which exists between the na- 
tions and that the business interests of the 
United States will be in a better position 
to advise with regard to national commer- 
cial policies. 

Among the high officials of the government 
who will address the convention are Secre- 


A MUrived business conditions in the 


taries Hughes and Hoover. Eminent bank- 
ers, manufacturers and merchants will deal 
with questions within their fields. An effort 
is being made to have present some of the 
foremost men of Europe to give first-hand 
information of the situation abroad, and Ar- 
thur Balfour, the Sheffield steel manufacturer, 
already has been obtained as a speaker. The 
agricultural situation in the United States 
and the dependence of agriculture on the 
European market will be dealt with by James 
R. Howard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau ‘Federation. 

Much of the work of the convention will 
be done in groups. The groups and the 
subjects for discussion in each are given as 
follows: 

Foreign Commerce—Getting Foreign Busi- 
ness; German Competition; Getting Paid for 
Foreign Orders; the Great Markets for the 
Future for Specialties and for Staples. 

Distribution (Merchandising )—Costs of 
Transportation and the Geography of Distri- 
bution; Chain Stores: Their Growth and Sig- 
nificance to All Types of Distributors; Read- 
justment: Its Course During the Last Year 
and How Distributors Have Met the Demand 
for Lower Prices; Facts and Fallacies: The 
Needs of Distributors for Accurate Informa- 
tion with Which to Dispel Many Mistaken Pub- 
lic Theories as to the Waste or Costs-in Dis- 
tribution. 

Fabricated Production (Manufactures) — 
Lowering Costs and Stabilizing Production; 
Simplifying Variety and Standardization; Uni- 
form Cost Methods as a Production Aid in a 
Given Industry; The Study of Business Cycles 
as Related to Business Control; The Manufac- 
turing Situation Abroad and What It Means 
in Competition (Labor and. Working Condi- 
tions, Raw Material Supplies, Transportation). 

Finance—Agricultural Credits Situation; 
Regional Foreign Trade Banks; Currencies: 
Need for and Possibility of Restoring the Gold 
Standard in Europe; External Debts. 


Natural Resources Production—The Coal 
Industry; The Coal Industry and the Public; 
The Value to the Public and Industry of Uni- 
form Grades and Limiting Production through 
Interstate Commerce Control of Car Sidings; 
Storage; To What Extent Are American In- 
dustries Producing Raw Materials Dependent 
for Their Prosperity on European Markets. 

Transportation and Communication—(Rail- 
road Sub-Group) The Transportation Act; 
Regulation of Railroad Rates; Regulation of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions; 
Regulation of Railroad Security Issues and 


Capital Expenditures. (Merchant Marine 
Sub-Group) The Hague Rules. (Highways 
Transport Sub-Group) Highway ‘Transport 


Development; Economic Foundation for Future 
Progress; Practical Highway Transport Reg- 
ulation; State Participation in Highway De- 
velopment. (Entire Group) Internal Water- 
ways; Railroads and Port Terminais; Rail- 
way Equipment Problem Abroad; Shipping. 

Insurance—The Insurance Man as an In- 
surance Educator; Selling Service; Education 
and Service as an Individual Investment Pay- 
ing Dividends; Insurance Taxation and the 
Public; What the American Business Expects 
from Insurance and Its Agency Force. 

Civic Development—(Housing) How Zoning 
Stabilizes Real Estate Values; How Shoddy 
Construction Will Drive Investment Money 
Out of the Housing Market; Living Conditions 
of Wage Earners in Western Europe; How 
the Emergency Percentage Immigration Law 
Has Worked Out; Living Conditions in the 
Alien Colonies of American Cities. 


The American Section of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce also will hold 
a group meeting. 

At some time during the annual meeting 
there will be laid the corner stone for the 
Chamber’s new building which is to be put 
up on the site of Daniel Webster’s old home 
on Lafayette Square across from the White 
House. 
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ustrial Justice—Not Peace 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 





trial Court, not for what it has 

done, though it has done well, 
but for what it must do. Many 
advocates of the court, and nearly 
all of its opponents, refuse to see the 
implications of the court. A shadow 
cast before is found in the decision 
of the Kansas Supreme Court, which 
held that a minimum wage for men 
was exactly as justifiable as a mini- 
mum wage for women. This decision 
upholding the Industrial Court 
eventually will absolutely scrap the 
labor market if the United States 
Supreme Court sustains the Kansas 
Supreme Court. And unless the 
United States Supreme Court does 
sustain the Kansas court in that con- 
tention, then the Industrial Court is 
lost, not merely in Kansas, but in 
every other state. 

For an industrial court has only 
one reason for being—to get rid of 
the competitive labor market and put 
labor into industry as a commodity 
affected by its public use, not subject 
to the law of supply and demand, not 


I BELIEVE in the Kansas Indus- 





We Accepted the Challenge 
HE STRUGGLE between the coal opera- 


tors and the miners has once more brought 
home to American business the need for “‘settling 
labor wars before they happen.” Perhaps the 
most interesting experiment ever made in Amer- 
ica along this line is the Kansas Industrial Court. 


decision was that the laborer is en- 
titled to a fair wage. Then follows 
this revolutionary dictum: Labor is 
entitled to a fair wage, because the 
state is entitled to a good citizen. 
The state’s right to a good citizen 
is a paramount right to any other 
consideration, and no man is a good 
citizen who is not living under a de- 
cent American standard of living, and, 


How is it working out? 


We asked this question of William Allen 
White, of Emporia, and this story presents his 
answer. 
“It probably won’t suit your crowd, at all. 
I don’t think that I could write for your crowd, 
but the article is what it is, and you can take 
it or leave it.” 


With it came a letter which said: 


We took it. 


THE Epiror 


The ideas in it are not ours; 
they are not those of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 
of William Allen White, the best known editor 
in Kansas. 


But they are those 


therefore, who has not a fair wage. 
The Kansas [Industrial Court has 
implied that no matter what the 
labor market may be, no matter how 
cheaply an employer may be able to 
buy labor, he has no right to buy 
that labor for a price lower than a 
man can support himself and his 
family in decency and _ self-respect. 
There is where justice comes in 
rather than peace. 

Justice in industry, determined by 
courts of industry, will require a new 
set of rules of procedure and methods 
of attaining the adjudicated truth. 
But these rules and methods will con- 
sider the industrial problem from the 
viewpoint of,the state’s first interest— 








subject to common barter and sale, 
but a commpdity, which is effected 
with a political significance and therefore is 
a matter for consideration by the state, for 
state regulation and control. That is the 
implication of the industrial court idea 
from which its advocates and its opponents 
shrink. Most of the argument for or against 
the Kansas Industrial Court, therefore, seems 
to be superficial. That argument is based 
upon the theory that the right of the state 
to industrial peace is the principle upon which 
the court is founded. That is but a minor 
premise. The right to peace depends upon 
the establishment of justice. The real theory 
upon which the Kansas Industrial Court 
must stand or fall, indeed the theory upon 
which all adjudication of labor differences 
must stand, is upon the theory that human 
labor may not be bought in a competitive 
market. The question is much more po- 
litical than economic. And the subscriber 
hereto, who believes in the court, feels that 
its implications should be baldly stated, that 
those who affect to favor or think they 
oppose the law may know exactly where 
their contentions lead them. 

For the Kansas Industrial Court has the 
distinction of being opposed by both capital 
and labor. The State Employers’ Associa- 
tion is as bitter against the court as is the 
State Federation of Labor. And this op- 
position comes somewhat from the fact that 
both sides think that an industrial court 
has industrial peace for its chief end. But 
courts are not set up to establish peace— 
except as a by-product of justice. Indeed 


the whole idea of adjudication as distin- ‘ 


guished from arbitration or conciliation is 
that adjudication shall bring justice, while 
arbitration and conciliation bring only peace, 
generally only temporary peace. They pro- 


duce the compromise necessary to persuade 


each combatant to quit fighting for the 
moment. 
But when a court tackles the labor problem, 
the court tackles it from an entirely differ- 
t angle. It considers the labor differences 
a disputes or conflicts in terms of justice. 


Now, justice is what each side does not 
want. Justice is not an expedient compro- 
mise but a settlement of the real matters 
at issue, and justice is fairly permanent—at 
least it is based upon a permanent principle. 

In the labor conflict, as it has progressed 
during the last two centuries, each settle- 
ment has been a truce. The conflict has been 
constant and irrepressible. The truce or armi- 
stice has represented only the degree of fear 
which one side was able to impress upon the 
other side to stop the active fighting. Upon 
the whole, labor has been the winner; but 
while labor has won much, capital has kept 
much more, and no principle has been estab- 
lished upon which to reckon what is the 
right or the wrong in the basic contentions 
of the war.. Get a plenty while you are get- 
ting is the only maxim adduced after two 
hundred years of strife, with perhaps a 
codicil; then get ready to get more. And, 
-by reason of the long tradition and estab- 
lished habit, neither combatant wants the 
war to end. Neither asks for justice. Each 
is after peace, enforced peace if necessary, 
but peace if it can get the best of it; and 
in times of peace each side prepares for war. 

The habit of industrial war persists be- 
cause each side knows that it is always free 
to employ force, force of any kind, either 
by the strike, by the lockout, by the boycott, 
by the picket, by the paid spy or by the 
“entertainment committee.” Force back of 
industrial peace has an advantage for the 
man who uses force, whether he be labor 
leader or employer of labor. The very ex- 
istence of the right to use his own force in 
industrial disputes, whether the user be 
worker or employer, implies the irrepressible 
and continued conflict—a state of war with 
occasional truces. 

This idea should be clearly in the mind 
of those who consider the industrial court— 


‘that it is not a harbinger of peace but an 
‘instrument Of justice. 


The first principle, therefore, which the 
Kansas Industrial Court proclaimed by its 


a contented and prosperous citizen- 
ship. Inevitably no wage can be 
considered which is below a living wage— 
a wage whereupon a man and his family 
may live comfortably and in self-respect. 
The courts which deal with industry must 
define in economic terms, incidentally but 
primarily in social and political terms, 
labor’s share in the gross income of an in- 
dustry. Certain principles of industrial jus- 
tice will rise as the industrial court is estab- 
lished. And these principles will establish 
or tend to establish industrial peace, but 
only as the principles or laws of industry 
are just. 


The Basis of Democracy 
‘THE right of the state to an intelligent 


citizenship, to a contented voter, is, of 
course, the basis of democracy. With a dis- 
contented citizenship, with a considerable body 
of voters living below a decent American 
standard, the state is in turmoil and so is 
in danger. The state’s interest in any labor 
controversy is twofold. First, to secure the 
immediate operation of any essential industry 
and thereby to perpetuate the economic state 
as a going concern. ‘The second interest, 
the deeper purpose of the state in any labor 
controversy, is to guarantee to the state a 
good citizenship, a contented and intelligent 
electorate. This deeper purpose of the state 
presumes that the economic status of a voter 
indicates somewhat his intelligent approach 
to citizenship. The deeper purpose assumes 
that a man living below the American eco- 
nomic standard of living will contribute to 
the ballot box a vote below the American 
average of intelligence. And that vote is a 
menace to society. Hence the state’s. deep 
interest in industrial justice. So this indus- 


trial court law must become political as well 


as economic in its application. It presumes 
a contented state, and a contented state is 
only possible where a wage scale is fair and 


_acceptable to the workers. 


All this seems fair enough on the sur- 
face. But in its application the industrial 
court is aimed Straight at the heart of a 
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competitive labor market. The Industrial 
Court makes collective bargaining imperative, 
with the state and not the labor union or the 
employers’ association setting the terms of 
the bargaining and also with the state, rather 
than the labor leader or the boss, supplying 
whatever force is required to bind the bar- 
gaining. Now to abolish the labor market, 
to say. to the employer, “You have no right 
to buy where you can buy flesh and blood 
cheapest, because the state needs a contented 
voter’ more than you need a cheap worker,” 
is waving a red rag in the face of the em- 
ployer, hence his opposition to the court. 


Why Unions Are Against It 
ATURALLY, one would think that or- 


ganized labor would rally to the support 
of the court; but the fact that the court takes 
from labor the right to use force to stop an 
industrial battle halts the labor leader. For to 
take away the weapons of war from labor— 
that is to say to abolish the strike, the picket, 
the boycott, the wrecking crew and the other 
appurtenances of a big industrial conflict— 
gives organized labor the shivers. Organ- 
ized labor fears that a court composed of 
lawyers, economists 4nd philanthropists will 
net give labor justice. Organized labor has 
had bitter experiences with courts. It has 
found some of them class-conscious and many 
of them unsympathetic. ‘Therefore organ- 
ized labor puts small trust in securing jus- 
tice by adjudication, but prefers arbitration 
or conciliation, backed by force. Organized 
labor frankly prefers war to peace and has 
no faith in justice. 

Another thing. Under the present status, 
a status of combat and armistice and peace 
following each other in cycles, a place is 
made for the labor leader as a lieutenant, 
captain or general of industry. In any war- 
like scheme of. things—and our industrial 
status today is essentially warlike—each 
side must have its military leaders. It is 
for them to decide industrial issues—together 
with the military leaders opposing them. 
Upon those two depend what terms of set- 
tlement shall be agreed upon. These military 
leaders of labor, therefore, have a real and 
a great value to labor and are _ properly 
proud of their jobs. In a warlike state 
they must be well paid. For they actually 
earn much more than they get, however well 
paid they are. The high salaries of labor 
leaders are the price we pay for our present 
warlike methods. The whole miserable 
business of the armed truce or the open 
conflict in industry is a tax upon living, a 
tax which noncombatants must pay. The 
militia, the spies, the thugs, the labor leaders, 
the union organization, the employers’ asso- 
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ciations, the destruction of property, ) the 
hoarding of products, playing the market with 
output, sabotage, slacking—the whole cost 
of military equipment and military tactics 
in industrial war-is paid by the consumer. 
It is a dreadful tax. It is reflected in the 
cost of living. ‘To cut that cost down is 
one of the reasons for trying to establish 
permanent peace, through justice. 

Labor leaders and captains of industrial 
capital are not to be blamed for opposing 
any scheme of.things which abolishes the war 
captains of industry. Just as the establish- 
ment of courts in other ages put the fight- 
ing men of the tribe out of business, so today 
the establishment of a labor court would put 
the fighting men of industry out of business 
on both sides! The officers of the “local,” 
the officers of the district, the officers of the 
general federation—-these men today are nec- 
essary to industrial progress under war con- 
ditions. So are secretaries, general man- 
agers, and presidents of inter-allied indus- 
trial corporations organized to fight labor, 
necessary to capital under the present war- 
like status. But, when the state steps in 
and says its right to peace through justice is 
a paramount right in industry, those who 
establish compromises, settlements, arbitra- 
tions and what not in time of conflict and 
truce pass into desuetude. The instinctive op- 
position, therefore, of the militant leaders 
of capital and of labor to the idea of adjudi- 
cation and to state control of wages upon a 
basis not competitive but equitable has its 
deep and justifiable cause. 

But what of the rest of us? Has the 
public no rights which the industrial com- 
batants are bound to respect? Has the state 
no right to a contented intelligent voter, 
whose family is well fed, well housed, and 
well schooled? Isn’t the right of the state 
to an intelligent vote from every citizen 
and an intelligent decision in the ballot box 
upon vital questions of vastly more impor- 
tance than the right of the labor leader or 
the captain of industry to have his say about 
wages? We are spending billions for educa- 
tion in this country. Education is an Amer- 
ican fetich. We believe that if we can edu- 
cate a voter he will vote wisely. And to 
insure wisdom in the ballot box we are taxing 
ourselves heavily. But we find that, if 
families are underpaid, the children in those 






































families grow up in ignorance, and our lav- 
ish expenditures of school taxes are made in 


vain. This Kansas idea of a court to abolish 
the labor market and put wages upon a non- 
competitive basis is an attempt to save those 
school taxes for the ends to which they were 
assessed. Kansas is in effect asking America 
this poser: 

If an industry cannot pay fair wages, liv- 
ing wages, wages with which a man may 
rear a self-respecting and intelligent family, 
isn’t that industry a curse rather than a bless- 
ing to any state, and should it not be put 
out of business? Or to put it in another 
form, Kansas asks: If an industry requires 
that men who work for it shall live at a low 
standard, why should that industry be al- 
lowed to put its cancerous blight upon any 
community? If we are to have 100 per cent 
Americans, we must maintain 100 per -cent 
American standards of living. How-can -we 
make “roo per cent Americans” out. of men 
whose wages will permit them to live only 
upon the standards of Southern Europeans? 


We Must Answer Them 
(THESE are questions which America must 


answer. Probably America is not ready to 
answer them all affirmatively now. Prob- 
ably America is not quite ready for a court 
that will actually produce justice in indus- 
try as courts produce justice in commerce. 
Probably we will need to go some distance 
in civic education before we realize the dam- 
age which an .anti-secial-industry does to the 
state—that is, an industry which in the nature 
of things must pay low wages and keep dis- 
contented men at work. However alluring 
the industrial court may look to the casual 
observer, it is hardly likely that all its im- 
plications will appeal to any considerable 
portion of the electorate. Yet, until some 
such appeal is made, until the people see 
that wages are a matter of patriotism, which 
in turn is the necessary foundation of our 
government, our democracy will be more or 
less shifting and unstable. 

The industrial court is a goal. We are 
moving fast in these days, doing in years 
what formerly scarcely was done in cen- 
turies, and doing in decades things which it 
took epochs to accomplish a few hundred 
years ago. We learn quickly, but when 
will we learn the lesson that “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people’? When will we learn that 
righteousness consists not in long prayers 
but in good fellowship? When will we 
learn that good business is good fellowship, 
and that it is good business to have good 
fellowship with everyone around the plant? 
If any man is too dumb, too ignorant, too 
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fault may not be his. 
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low in social status for good fellowship, the 
Give him a good 
home, maintained by a living wage and up- 
held by a self-respect based upon a decent 
economic status and see if he is a slacker, 
and a bum and a grouch. These all are 
complications that rise out of the establish- 
* 
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ment of justice in industry, and it is first 
of all justice and not the armed truce of 
war that the Kansas Industrial Court seeks 
to establish. 

Of course the establishment of industrial 
justice would scrap a lot of industrial. plants 
that cannot pay the fair wage. But a lot 
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good flesh and blood © 
brothers of ours, «ze being scrapped every 
year by the unfair wage. We don’t seem to | 
mind scrapping men to keep industry going, © 


of men and women 


Perhaps some day we may rise to a degree © 
of social intelligence where we will not wince — 
at scrapping iron and steel and stone, 


Why Stick to the Gold Standard? 


Questions by Thomas A. Edison 
Answers by Darwin P. Kingsley 


WHAT, in your opinion, would 
] - * be the approximate market 
* value of a Troy ounce of pure 


gold if all the governments of 
the world should demonetize it? 


A: I answer your question Yankee fashion 
by asking another question—‘“In what esteem 
would we hold women if all women lost 
their virtue?” 

Your question is a “trick” question (un- 
consciously so, I admit) and I have answered 
it in kind. I will now undertake a serious 
answer. 

You ask my opinion of “the approximate 
market value of a Troy ounce of pure gold 
if all the governments of the world should 
demonetize it.” The approximate market 
value of pure gold, I ask, in what? Your 
question asserts the absolute necessity of a 
standard of value after the gold standard 
had been abolished. If you mean—what 
would be the approximate market value of 
pure gold in the money which your second 
question suggests—then my answer is that 
gold would almost instantly be at a premium. 

Your question reflects one of the com- 
monest financial heresies, viz., that when a 
government coins gold the value of that gold 
is increased by the government stamp. That 
is not the fact. Governments coin gold to 
protect the people and for their convenience. 
The stamp is merely a visible guarantee that 
in that particular coin there is exactly so 
much fine gold. The value was there be- 
fore the stamp was added. The value of 
the metal in the coin arises from the fact 
that gold has for ages been the accepted 
standard of the world as a medium of ex- 
change. The qualities of the metal that have 
made it the world standard amongst other 
things are— 

a. Convertibility. 

b. Ease of transportation. 

c. Comparative stability in terms of other 
commodities through long periods of time. 

d. Economy in administration. 

e. Adaptability to international operation. 

f. Imperishability. 

The common sense of the world classifies 
gold as a standard of values with the law 
of gravitation and with the laws of evolu- 
tion. These laws may ultimately be proven 
to: be fallacious, but they record our nearest 
approach to absolute truth, and we shall con- 
tinue to aceept them as we do the gold 
standard, until their truth is disproved. 
Action based on any other rule would mean, 
in science—chaos; in business—complete 
disaster. 


2-Q: If the U. S. Government were to build 
fireproof concrete sectional warehouses at de- 
sirable points, using therefor money received 
from taxation, and should receive, grade and 
store, for stated periods of time (say, one year), 
selected necessities of lit2; issue a certificate 
or receipt for same, and should enact a law 
“that the U. S. District Treasury, or the Fed- 








HY NOT a currency based 
on energy units? This is 
Henry Ford’s scheme. 

Why not a currency based chiefly 
on necessaries of life and in small 
part on land—with plenty of mar- 
gin? Thomas A. Edison has asked 
this question. 

Both have attracted country-wide 
attention during the last few months. 

Mr. Edison sent a questionnaire 
embodying these points to a large 
number of bankers, economists and 
business men, and one of those who 
received it was Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Herewith we 
present the questions and Mr. Kings- 
ley’s replies to them. 
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eral Reserve Bank, might issue 50 per cent of 
the market value of these commedities in 
money (such market value being based on 
the average selling price over a period of 
twenty-five years and so endorsed on the cer- 
tificate), would this money, so issued, be sound 
money? If not sound money, give your reason. 


A: No; such paper would not be sound 
money. It would be payable in goods or 
materials which fluctuate violently. Men 
would not accept it as money because they 
would never know what they could buy 
with it. It would not be convertible. Its 
administration would be incalculably expen- 
sive. It would not be issued to satisfy the 
demands of business, which is the real func- 
tion of money. It would result in enormous 
inflation, and, because of its ultimate and cer- 
tain depreciation, would work vast injury, 
first to the capitalist, and finally and most 
certainly it would rob all those whose sole 
capital is labor in some form. 

Federal Reserve notes secured in part by 
goods differ fundamentally from your pro- 
posed currency; the goods behind the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes are in movement, not in 
dead storage. 


3-Q: Would the money thus issued be as 
sound as a dollar secured by, say, 50 cents 
worth of gold, and the promise of the Gov- 
ernment? I mean in the ultimate analysis and 
not considering the gambling chance that it is 
very unlikely that everyone would want their 
gold at once? 


A: It would not be as sound as money 
adequately secured by. gold. As a matter 
of fact our currency is sound with a reserve 
of 40 per cent in gold. 

4-Q: If the answer to No. 2 is that the 
money issued on a U. S. Government ware- 





house certificate and held as security is sound 
money (the equity in which is owned by the 
owner of the certificate and upon which he 
has received 50 per cent of the market value), 
would this equity be available of being dis- 
counted by a commercial bank? Would the 
currency thus received from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank be sound money, the capital and 
surplus of the bank being in money issued in the 
first instance? 


A: The meaning of this question is not 
clear. I have already stated my belief that 
such issues would not be sound money. As- 
suming that this “money” was declared by 
law to be sound, you seem to ask whether 
the equity in the property in the warehouse 
(the owner of the equity having already 
received what purports to be 50 per cent of 
the total market value) could be discounted 
by a commercial bank and rediscounted by 
the Federal Reserve Bank. You in effect 
ask if the value back of the “money” (which 
makes it good, if anything does) can be used 
to produce more of the same kind of 
money through discounting and rediscounting 
that unknown residuum, I answer—“Can a 
snake swallow itself?” Yes; up to a cer- 
tain point, but the process always kills the 
snake. 

Answering your question directly—No; 
under existing laws the equity would not and 
could not be discounted by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 


5-Q: If this second issue of money is un- 
sound money, point out why it is more un- 
sound than the present money, based partly 
on gold and silver and promises? 


A: This question makes me think that I 
have guessed the meaning of No. 4 correctly. 
No such second issue would be possible un- 
der existing laws. Assuming that by some 
legislative folly such second issue was author- 
ized, its value by comparison with the first 
issue can best be expressed by the old saw, 
“There is small choice in rotten apples.” 


6—Q: If money is issued on selected neces- 
sities of life (held and in control of the Gov- 
ernment) to the extent of 50 per cent of their 
value, could there thus be any inflation of the 
currency due to this particular issue? Would 
farmers overproduce so as to stock up these 
warehouses to get a loan of so per cent of 
the value of their produce and thus inflate 
or multiply the currency? 


A: It’s difficult to guess what might or 
might not occur under such an unsound 
project—which, by the way, is not at all 
new. It is fundamentally a plan to inflate 
the currency—to inflate it enormously. We 
might be delivered from that danger through 
the common sense of the farmer and the 
manufacturer. They might refuse to part 
with their products for this “Fools’ gold.” 


7-Q: Suppose that through these government 
warehouses the issue of money should far ex- 
ceed, per capita, the highest amount that so 
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far has been issued and more than is necessary 
to transact business, would there arise any 
danger similar to what has occurred with cur- 
rency not backed by a reasonable amount of 
gold? 


A: The whole plan would probably smash 
things so quickly that it is useless to draw 
any analogies. Money issued against a gold 
reserve usually has some value, however 
excessive the volume put out may be. Your 
proposed currency, if it worked at all, would 
certainly be overissued (“over” what it is 
not easy to say as you set up no real stand- 
ard) and would ultimately and at no distant 
date have little purchasing power. 


8-Q: If England had government warehouses 
wherein were certain selected articles from her 
colonies which articles America buys and will 
probably always buy, and such articles are 
inspected by and guaranteed by the English 
Government which should issue a special cur- 
rency on the warehouse certificate at one-half 
the market value of the goods, would this 
special currency facilitate the exchange of com- 
modities more than now with present differ- 
ence in money? 


A: No; you seem to forget that if Eng- 
land had had any surplus of goods she would 
have shipped them to us and kept her gold. 
So would Europe. They have kept their 
food and goods and sent us what gold they 
could. Your imaginary English or colonial 
warehouses full of food and goods would 
make no difference in the situation. Any 
exchange of commodities would be based on 
the value of those commodities in American 
gold. 

The difficulties with Canadian trade have 
substantially disappeared because Canadian 
money is now at a discount of only about 
3 per cent. . 


g-Q: Would not this special currency, issued 
in the manner stated, by any stable govern- 
ment in which we have confidence, purchase 
more goods in the U. S. A. than their normal 
currency, based on a small quantity of gold and 
credit? 


A: No. 


1o-Q: Assuming that the U. S. Government 
still owned many square miles of territory 
which, if irrigated, would be worth many times 
as much money per acre than (sic) land subject 
to the vicissitudes of climate, and should build 
a dam and reservoir for power and irrigation, 
leasing the land on rental and contracting out 
the power, and should issue currency to build 
the dam and ditches and construct the power 
station, would this currency be sound money? 
It is backed by actual valuation which con- 
tinues forever? Would it not have a value 
as great as the roo million of First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad, the prop- 
erty of which is far less permanent, bringing 
a lower income, leaving out of consideration 
the danger which all such projects contain of 
being abused by legislative action in times of 
financial peril? 

A: Such currency would not be sound 
money. See Answer to No. 2. There is a 
singular parallélism between your argument 
for the soundness of this proposed irrigation 
currency and Mirabeau’s argument for the 
soundness of assignats. “They represent,” he 
said, “real property, the most secure of all 
possessions, the soil on which we tread.” 
Why the reference to the Land Grant Bonds 
of the Union Pacific Railroad? They are 
not “currency” nor can they be used as the 
basis for currency. They are good because 
the Union Pacific is in good credit and be- 
cause they are payable in gold. 


11-Q: If you answer that it is not sound 
money, is it for reason of its lack of ready 
convertibility, like the currency issued for goods 
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in the warehouses which may be sold at once? 
Why is this lack of convertibility serious? Ex- 
plain what bad effects would occur in case of 
a depression or panic, when, say, 90 per’ cent 
of our currency was issued for one-half of the 
value of necessities of life, and 10 per cent 
issued on projects like this land and irrigation 
operation, not separately, but both back of a 
uniform currency of one character and made 
unchangeable by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by popular vote, so that the ratio of 90 
per cent and ro per cent could not be changed. 


A: I have given you the reasons why such 
currency would not be sound money. In 
this question you seem to me to reveal for the 
first time what may be called your financial 
program. You propose a currency of which 
go per cent shall be issued against the neces- 
sities of life and 10 per cent against land 
and irrigation projects, each separately rep- 
resenting about 50 per cent of its supporting 
value. The currency to be uniform and the 
relative values (90 per cent and 10 per cent) 
to be fixed and maintained by constitutional 
amendment. You then ask what bad effects 
would occur under such a currency in case 
of depression or panic. You might as well 
ask me, assuming that the moon is actually 
made of green cheese, how that cheese could 
be transported to the earth and what price 
it would sell at in New York on the Ist 
of July, 1922. I cannot undertake to say 
what would happen under a project so 
chimerical. The money proposed would be 
unsound, the ratio of 90 per cent and 10 per 
cent could not be maintained, and your pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, if adopted, 
would be as futile as the Pope’s Bull against 
the comet. 


12-Q: On the other hand, suppose the Goy- 
ernment operated the dam and sold the land, 
charging rental for water, would this enhance 
the value of the currency issued to put the 
scheme in operation? The currency would be 
redeemed in this case rather quickly. Would 
this make this currency more sound and de- 
sirable? 


A: If this “currency” was‘ receivable in 
payment for water used and for power used 
it might serve a local purpose, but it would, 
nevertheless, not be sound money. 


13-Q: Do you think that civilized countries 
have, from experience and knowledge of eco- 
nomics, reached a stage where they could drop 
the fiction, unreality and chaotic state of a 
currency based on gold, and adopt a money, 
back of which is real useful wealth of twice 
the value of the money issued? Must we al- 
ways remain on a gold basis? Is it beyond 
the wit of man to devise any equivalent method? 


A: The world has tried many times to 
drop what you call a “fiction” and substitute 
so-called “values” as the basis of money. 
Such attempts have always failed and al- 
ways will. “Money” that rests on goods, 
materials, even real estate, is not sound 
money. The “wit of man” long since learned 
that. Of course the lessons of history mean 
little to the men who call all history “bunk.” 


14-Q: If all civilized countries have not 
reached that point, then state what countries, 
in your opinion, have advanced to that point. 


A: None. 


15-Q: Could gold be demonetized in the 
U. S. at some future time, except for paying 
international balances, and a national currency 
established, based on real wealth, as stated, 
without any great disturbance? 


A: Ne. 
16-Q: Suppose such a currency was issued, as 
I have described, would this increase or dimin- 


ish the profits of our banking system? Take 
into consideration the possibility of a great in- 














crease of wealth, possible from a 100 per cent | 
sound currency and its ready availability. 


A: With the inevitable inflation which your 
plan contemplates—assuming that it would 
work at all—the banks might make great 
paper profits for a time, as is the case now 
in Germany and France; but the very condi- 
tions that resulted in these seeming profits 
would ultimately destroy business, and when 
you destroy business you destroy the banks. 


17-Q: When a bank discounts the note of 
a merchant and charges 7 per cent (which 
is called interest), isn’t this a misnomer? Does 
not the bank perform certain duties and serv- 
ices for this 7 per cent that is worth it? Why 
call it interest? Why don’t they enlighten the 
public? A person loaning money to a railway, 
taking bonds, gets interest, but he performs no 
service like a bank. Yet both are called “in- 
terest.” 


A: I see no real importance in the dis- 
tinction you seek to establish. 


18-Q: If by some financial system brought 
into being and. made the law by legislative 
action, whereby the money issued cannot be 
100 per cent sound, and this money is loaned 
to a railroad, taking bonds payable, principal 
and interest, in gold, is there not a chance 
that in this exchange the lender is getting 
more interest and more surety of his principal 
than he is entitled to? 


A: This question is vague and a little — 
more hypothetical than most of the other 
twenty-five, and cannot be directly answered. 
You apparently assume that our present cur- 
rency, which is not secured by 100 per cent 
of its face in gold, is not 100 per cent sound, 
and you ask whether the lender of this un- 
sound money—secured by only 40 per cent 
in gold—does not get in interest and principal 
more than he is entitled to if interest and 
principal are payable in gold. The answer 
is No. Neither when the loan is made, nor 
when interest and principal are paid, does 
actual gold coin change hands, The bor- 
rower would have as many reasons to de- 
mand gold coin when the loan was made 
as the lender would have to demand gold 
coin for interest and principal. Practically 
neither wants nor gets gold coin. Both could 
demand and receive it. 


19-Q: Before the war German currency was 
on a gold basis; today she has many millions 
of gold in the Reichsbank. Isn’t she still on a 
gold basis? If not, at what particular state 
of her holdings of gold did she cease to be 
on a gold basis? 


A: Germany is not on a gold basis. She 
ceased to be on a gold basis when, in dis- 
regard of all economic laws, she printed 
paper marks in volume far beyond her power 
to redeem them in gold. 


20-Q:.Do you believe that governments 
should base their money on gold after we 
have seen that on account of special distur- 
bances, such as one country taking most of 
the gold to itself, disturbing the commerce of 
the world, and bring about a state of affairs 
that they cannot trade with each other; do 
you think it beyond the power of man to im- 
prove on his crude mechanism of commerce? 


A: This disturbance in commerce is not 
due to the gold standard. That is where 
you seem to me to be confused in your think- 
ing. The gold standard is one of the few 
standards surviving from pre-war times. It 
gives the world some approximate measure 
of the economic disaster wrought by the, 
war. It measures folly; it does not commit 
it. If the world had had only commodity — 
money when the war began, all England and 
Europe would now be starving. They would 
have had to ship us commodities instead of 
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gold. Perhaps never in the history of na- 
tions has gold so clearly demonstrated its 
peculiar fitness to express and measure values. 
The trouble with the currency systems of 
Europe now is not so much a lack of gold 
as a superabundance of paper money. 


21-Q: Do the words, “fiat money,” mean 
that money, not redeemable in gold, at par, 
is fiat money? 


A: Yes; substantially that. 


22-Q: If this is correct, no country has 
enough or ever had enough gold to redeem 
all its money, at par. How much of the whole 
body of money is good money, and how much 
fiat money? 


A: All money based on gold, and so limited 
in volume as to maintain a proper relation to 
the gold reserve, is sound money. If that 
relation is not maintained by any country, 
its paper money will fall in value and gold 
will be driven out of that country. A cur- 
rency at once flexible and sound is possible 
for the same reason that banks of deposit 
and discount are practicable. Experience 
shows what gold reserve makes currency 
sound and what reserve a bank of deposit 
needs to be solvent. 


23-Q: Gold can be made a standard, but it 
is not possible to make any known piece of 
matter a standard of value. Nothing is known 
that will not vary in value to man or men. Is 
there any truth in this statement? 


A: Yes; some truth. Gold measured in 
terms of the necessities of life fluctuates 
somewhat over long periods of time but never 
violently, and less than any other commodity. 


24-Q: If so, what. value is gold as a standard 
if the currency issued against it is in excess 
of the gold whose value is constantly varying? 


A: The value of gold is not “constantly 
varying” and long experience teaches us that, 
apart from all abstract questions of “value,” 
the function of gold as a currency base is 
similar to that of a governor in a steam engine. 


25-Q: The subject matter of Andrew D. 
White’s work called “Fiat Money Inflation in 
France” is used as a terrible example. Is it 
not true that there are two sides to this ques- 
tion, of which White gives us only one side? 
France, just before the issue of assignats, was 
hopelessly bankrupt and would have _ been 
worse off without assignats than with them. 
There were great compensations for the de- 
preciation of assignats, which ultimately caused 
France to become one of the richest nations. 
The fiat money of our Revolution became 
worthless directly and 1000 per cent good in- 
directly. This is no argument for fiat money, 
as, in my opinion, all general money within 
a country should have practically twice the 
value of its par behind it. 


A: The assignats of France were secured 
by the most stable of all property, the real 
estate of France. The history of the assig- 
nats is the best answer I know to your pro- 
posed plan of “warehouse” and “irrigation” 


money. It is probably true that the first 
issue of assignats temporarily stimulated 
business in France. The early issues of 


colonial currency helped to finance the Revo- 
lution. The same thing has happened re- 
cently in Germany. It always happens when 
wholesale inflation of currency is indulged 
in, but once that road is entered on—facilis 
decensus. Colonial currency was finally 
taken up at the ratio of 100 to 1; assignats 
were converted into mandats at 30 to 1 and 
within a year the new money had no value. 
How you make out that assignats made 
France rich and that colonial currency was 
1000 per cent good indirectly, I cannot see. 


The Grocer, the Butc 


O INTO that near-by grocery store 
that you favor with your daily order 
and pay your weekly grocery bill of 
$10. Has it ever occurred to you to wonder 
what the groceryman does with that $10? 
How much stays in his till to be spent in 
turn for Mrs. Groceryman’s spring hat and 
little Johnnie Groceryman’s new shoes? 
How much of it starts back at once to work 


.its way back to the farmer who raised the 


beans and the canner who put them up? 

Pass on down the street and ‘pay the 
butcher another $10 for your weekly roast 
and breakfast bacon and the fried chicken 
when the minister came to dinner. How 
much of that leaves the butcher shop to 
work through wholesaler to stock raiser or 
the farmer’s wife whose chicken money buys 
her new bonnet? How much stays in the 
shop for day to day expenses, and how 
much finds its way home to be used for 
Mrs. Butcher and the little Butchers? 

Two answers to some of these questions 
have just been issued, one aimed at the 
retail meat dealer and the other at the 
grocerymen. Both were made by govern- 
mental agencies and under widely different 
conditions, and for different years, yet one 
interesting thing about them is that their 
results tally so closely. 

One investigation, made by the New York 
Federal Food Board, under the leadership of 
George L. Bennett, was a result of war- 
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time conditions and dealt with retail gro- 
ceries in New York City. This was made 
in 1918. The other, a survey of the retail 
meat trade, was based on business in 1919 in 
36 cities ranging from Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, to Los Angeles, California. This was 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 

But to go back to the $10 bill you have 
just given the grocer. What does he do 
with it? First and foremost he turns by far 
the biggest part over to the men from whom 
he buys his merchandise. He gives $8.36 to 
the butter and egg dealer, the wholesaler, 
the baker and the others who supply him. 
That was the average of 128 stores reporting 
from all parts of New York City. 

So “gross profit,” as the report calls it— 
“spread” is perhaps a better word—in that 
$10 bill is only $1.64, and there’s a lot to 
be done from that before anything gets into 
the grocer’s pocket to stay until he encounters 
his wife. 

Out of that $1.64 that is left, the largest 
item is wages, larger by far than rent. He 
distributes 66 cents in wages, 44 cents to 
himself and family and the rest to his sales- 
man and delivery boy or whatever other 
help he needs. Remember that, in many of 
the stores reporting, the proprietor and his 
family do all the work and these figures 
are an average of 128 stores of many sorts. 
On sales of $40,000 a year that amounts to 
$1,760 a year, no exorbitant amount. 
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26-Q: Germany has issued and is now is- 
suing enormous quantities of fiat money. This 
appears to be serious. Yet all her people are 
working furiously. America, it is said, has no 
fiat money. Four million men are idle, living 
off the workers, and we have depression in 
business. The same case in England. Point 
out why this is so and what will probably 
be the final result. 


A: Germany is working (not furiously) 
because she is beaten, because she is hungry, 
and because of the hectic stimulus of exces- 
sive inflation. She is not producing up to 
anything like her pre-war standard. She is 
starving in some sections and living like a 
roysterer and a spendthrift in others. The 
middle class has been wiped out. 

In this country and in England there is 
everywhere the consciousness of strength— 
which Germany once had and has ultimately 
lost—and hence all the old conflicts between 
labor and capital survive with us and in 
England. 

The overissue of fiat money in Germaney 
is the product in part of political irresponsi- 
bility, in part of her abandonment of all 
standards, and in part of the compulsion of 
a condition created by her desperate gamble 
for the control of'the world. She started 
headlong, August 4, 1914, on a road along 
which she is being swept by forces she can 
no longer control. Her financial follies are 
a part of the fruit of her general political 
immorality and blundering. Her overissues 
of currency are symptoms of a general disease. 

Notwithstanding her present seeming in- 
dustry, she will probably go to smash. Not- 
withstanding our idle and England’s idle, 
we shall work out to prosperity largely be- 
cause we have not abandoned our standards— 
and one of these is the gold standard. 


er and $10 


That’s his largest expense, and rent comes 
next—24 cents out of the $10 bill, or, to 
put it differently, $960 for that $40,000 
grocery. After that comes delivery, inward 
3 cents, outward 17. After that he spends 
the shattered remnants of your $10 bill 
speedily and in small amounts. He puts aside 
4 cents for his ice bill, 8 cents for his wrap- 
ping paper and twine, 2 cents for light and 
heat, 6 cents for interest on his investment, 
3 cents for losses from bad debts and 8 
cents for his other expenses. Then he’s got 
23 cents left out of your $10 bill, which 
is his net return. And if you add it to the 
44 cents allowed to himself and his family 
as salary, the share that stays in the shop 
seems modest. 

Suppose we turn now to the $10 which our 
householder has paid to the rétail meat dealer. 
What becomes of that? Here we can look 
to the United States Government for our 
figures, taken over a wider field and at a 
later date. The period covered was the 
year 1919, and more than thirty cities were 
canvassed in whole or in part. Only a small 
part of the stores kept accounts complete 
enough to be of service, but 214 sets of 
records from individual meat stores and 216 
from branches of chain stores were tabulated. 
In the Federal Government investigation the 
owner’s salary was fixed on a percentage of 
sales—8 per cent of the first $20,000, 3 per 
cent of any added amount up to $50,000, I 
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per cent for the sales from $50,000 to 
$100,000 and % per cent beyond. The re- 
tailer whose sales were $20,000 got $1,600 
a year salary, one whose sales were $50,000 
got $2,500, and so on. 

The retailer of meat doesn’t give the 
wholesaler quite as much as does the grocer. 
He takes, from your $10 bill, $8.11 and turns 
it over for his beef, bacon and hams and 
all the rest of it. Then he deducts $1.03 
for wages, his own, his family’s and his 
hired men—if he has any of the latter. Like 
the groceryman, the butcher is often manager 
and salesman, while Mrs. Butcher is the 
whole accounting force and young Bill 
Butcher the delivery department. 

Rent, the next thing to come out of your 
$10, takes but $.13 for the butcher—less 
than for the groceryman, due probably to - 
the fact that the New York investigation 
was entirely of stores in New York City, 
while the Federal inquiry reached such 
places, as Albany, Georgia; Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; and Marion, Kansas. 

Ice naturally is more serious to the butcher. 
He devotes 8 cents to that and another 
8 cents to wrapping cost. He pays 5 cents 
of the $10 for interest, 10 cents for light, 
heat and power, and 27 cents for other ex- 
penses, of which delivery is the chief. All 
of this accounts for $9.77 of the $10 with 
which you have paid your bill, and there is 
left for net profit 23 cents. Let’s sum it up: 


Groceries Butcher shops 
128 in New 430 throughout the 
York City United States 
Merchandise .... $8.36 $8.11 
Wages (including 
the proprietor 


and family) .. .66 1.03 
ME? Sb cite pales Pars 24 “628 
RS NER cee 04 08 
Wrapping ...... .08 08 
ee eee .06 05 
Light, heat and 

DOWET 64 <020 <0 02 02 


Miscellaneous (in- 
cluding deliv- 








i) ee eee 31 27 
Net profits ...... .23 23 
$10.00 $10.00 


Who gets the largest item of the $10 
bill you gave your grocer—the $8.36 he paid 
for. the butter and flour and green peas and 
canned peaches he sold to you? The New 
York State inquiry looked into that and with 


’ some interesting results. The investigation 


took 58 typical stores in various parts of 
New York City and went over their pur- 
chase slips for the year 1917. ‘Their results 
they think are fairly accurate, since, after 
40 stores had been analyzed, the results coin- 
cided almost exactly with the 18 that were 
added to the investigation. 

Five items, butter, eggs, bread, milk and 
sugar, make up a little more than half the 
grocer’s buying, but the significant thing about 
that is that on all five the grocer’s profit 
falls below his expenses. In the table 
printed above, expenses total 14.1 per cent, 
and the percentages of “gross profit based on 
selling prices” of the five articles mentioned 
ran like this: 


OE Wi cininew 0 deah buawe sine ve 6 7.84 
PR Fe a ota oan e p.cid nig pa Bae ee 8 9.65 
Se eee ee Ie Fey it ee 9.66 
WM gk SRE ss dew saesaevaeaon 12.44 
NN i wksueds shee sc asnnces 12.99 


It does not follow that the average grocer 
lost money on all these commodities, for it 
would be necessary to compute costs of doing 
business on each of these articles to find 
that out. As the report puts it: 


The significance of the percentage, 14.1, 
therefore lies only in its warning to the grocer 
of analyzing his profits and his costs and in 
its appeal to the consumer for a fair under- 
standing of the grocer’s problems before pre- 


















Here is what a grocer buys. His gross 
profits on the five articles shown at the 
top are less than his average expenses. 


ferring blind charges of increasingly high 
prices and wilful profiteering. 


Butter and eggs are two things that have 
caused as much talk of “high prices and 
wilful profiteering” perhaps, as anything, even 
shoes, and it might be interesting to see what 
these grocers made on them. The average 
cost of a pound of butter to the grocers was 
704% cents and the average selling price 
7614 cents, a spread of six cents or 7.84 per 
cent. Think of the contribution that six 
cents must pay for wages, rents, delivery, 
ice and wrapping, and it seems small. Eggs 
were but little better. The grocers paid 
an average price of 654% cents a dozen and 
sold them for 72%, a percentage of gross 
profit based on selling price of 9.65, again 
much below the average of gross expense. 
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On the other end of the scale are such 
things as onions, corn meal and potatoes, 
showing gross profit percentages of 40, 24 
and 232. Perhaps if you would confer a 
real boon on your dealer in groceries you 
might confine your $10 purchase to a mixed 
order of these three staples. Unfortunately 
—for the grocer—4o cents is all that is 
spent out of the average $10 for the three, 
29 cents for potatoes, 10 cents for onions 
and a cent for corn meal. 

The task before the meat man of equaliz- 
ing profitable and unprofitable sales moves 
along different lines. He not only seils 
some meat at a margin less than his ex- 
penses, he sells a part at less than whai 
he pays. As the Department of Agricul- 
ture puts it: 


There are certain cuts which must be sold 
at a lower price per pound than the average 
price paid for the carcass at wholesale. In 
consequence, some preferred cuts of fresh beef 
must be sold at prices fully twice as high as 
the average price paid at wholesale, or in 
some instances at prices three times as high, 
particularly if there is a considerable amount 
of trim before weighing. .. . 

An element likely to be overlooked in com- 
paring retail prices of meats is the fact that 
it is the preferred cuts that are holding high 
prices while the less desirable cuts have de- 
clined greatly. While the average price of 
sirloin steak for the year 1921 shows a decline 
of approximately 1o per cent, and round steak 
and rib roast approximately 15 per cent from 
the highest year of the war period, chuck roast 
shows a decline of 20 per cent and plate beef 
a decline of 30 per cent. With the decline 
in the prices of meats, consumers have shifted 
their demand for cheaper to more expensive 
cuts and have prevented the decline of the 
latter. 


There is one explanation there, of our 
old complaint: “Why is beef so high when 
cattle are so low?” Part of the answer is: 

“Beef isn’t so high. It’s the beef you’re 
willing to eat that’s so high. If you’re 
satisfied with some kinds, you can buy it at 
less than cost.” 

And as for your grievances about profiteer- 
ing grocers, it would seem that the prices 
you have complained the most about, have 
been of things on which the grocer profited 
the least. 


Foreign Trade’s Family Tree 


By CHARLES LYON CHANDLER 


Manager, Foreign Trade Department, Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia 


“the steamship Caxias arrived from 

Brazilian ports at New York yesterday 
with 18,000,000 pounds of coffee on board, 
valued at about $1,000,000. This is said 
to be the largest single shipment of coffee 
on record.” 

In the American Daily Advertiser, then 
the leading daily newspaper in Philadelphia, 
for August 25, 1811, Balch and Ridgway 
offer for sale, at No. 25 South Wharves, 
“Brazil coffee in Bags” and “Brazil white 
Sugar.” We are so accustomed to think 
of all our foreign trade as of recent growth 
that the source of the average breakfast a 
hundred years ago may surprise some of us. 

Tea had been coming in directly from 
Canton since 1783. From 1785 onward, for 
instance, it came directly to Philadelphia 
in a steady succession of vessels, which 
brought greater and greater varieties—Hyson 
Skin, Young Hyson and many another type 
beloved of the epicures in bygone days. 


Ts morning’s newspaper tells us that 


Our great-grandparents brought their 
coffee from fully as wide a range of foreign 
sources as we do today. In 1812 a Phila- 
delphia merchant advertised 280 bags of 
first quality coffee from the Island of Re- 
union, or the Isle of Bourbon, as it was. then 
called, together with 200 bags of Brazil coffee 
(what percentage would this be of the cargo 
of the Caxias we have mentioned above?) 
and 150 boxes and 132 bags of Brazil sugar. 

Cuba supplied us with sugar then as now; 
we read of a cargo arriying in New York 
from Havana in January, 1812. Cocoa came 
from Cayenne, French Guiana, in 1811 and 
sugar from La Guaira, Venezuela; in fact, in 
that year American vessels brought cocoa 
from South American ports to Archangel, to 
circumvent Napoleon’s numerous blockades. 
Coffee also came from La Guaira. 

We wonder if President Monroe was in- 
fluenced in any way as regards his famous 
doctrine by what he may have eaten and 
drunk from those countries to the south of 
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us. Where else could his coffee have come 
from? And whence came the hides that were 
made into his shoes? Hides and leather had 
been coming into Philadelphia and New York 
since 1799 from Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video. Tobacco came from Brazil, Cuba and 
Santo Domingo. We learn of a shipment of 
sarsaparilla from Cartagena, Colombia, to 
Charleston, S. C., in 1812. 

“Turkish delights” came regularly from 
Smyrna, where there were six United States 
vessels on March 9, 1812. Large amounts 
of foreign wool went into good clothing 
then as now. On June 9, 1812, we read 
of an exhibit of Guanaco, Alpaca, Llama 
and Vicuna wools going on in Philadelphia. 

So there is little difference in our import 
trade after a hundred years or so. Thanks 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, the Moses 
Grinnell’s, Timothy Dexter’s and Stephen 
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Girard’s of today are spared the expense of 
having their liquids go rolling around the 
Cape to give them a better flavor. But prac- 
tically every staple article of import to 
which we are accustomed today was coming 
in here a hundred and ten years ago. 

We have not yet succeeded in raising coffee 
and tea within our own borders, and Cuba 
is still useful for her sugar. What would 
Stephen Girard have thought of loading the 
Voltaire or the Rousseau, those staunch ves- 
sels of his, with fresh fruits from Chile to 
New York? Or could any of the six United 
States vessels at Cape Town in 1805 have 
brought fresh South African table delicacies 
to Philadelphia? 

Exporting alone is only a bachelor of for- 
eign trade, for what is a home without im- 
porting? Whence comes the rubber on my 


-automobile tires, and the tanning in my shoes 
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and the linen in the collar I am wearing? 

So there is little change as to whence 
comes our coffee, from Monroe’s cup to 
Harding’s. Tea has changed—Ceylon reigns 
where Canton once stood supreme. But 
sugar remains largely constant; and England 
and France supply our department stores 
with much the same class of goods as when 
Abbott Lawrence hastened Bostonward after 
Waterloo, to get in his first large consign- 
ment before anybody else. 

If any teacher in an inland city wants. to 
illustrate geography, let her take the local 
department store and garage as a beginning, 
and show how we could not live today with- 
out our imports. We have never been able 
to live without them, and the chances are 
we never will, unless coffee grows in Minne- 
sota and the New Hampshire tea-crop is 
decidedly better than Vermont’s. 


Bait for the Business Man 


By 


T ARISES, I suppose, from our having 

been brought up on fairy tales as a 

people. We have had instilled into us 
a haunting hope of buried treasure to be 
unearthed. We cannot quite give up our 
belief in the pot of gold at the rainbow’s 
end, and when a plausible stranger (who 
may well be a good fairy in disguise) takes 
us by the hand and says, “Step this way and 
I'll make your fortune,” we are instinctively 
impelled to follow him. Hence, while we 
are contentedly esteeming ourselves as the 
smartest nation in the world, the rainbow- 
makers take a round billion out of us yearly 
for the pot of gold that is never there. 

The most astonishing feature of it is the 
class of men who are taken in by the hoary 
old frauds. The really up-to-date bunco man 
does not devote his attention specially to the 
farmer any more; he prefers to hunt in the 
urban districts; and the bigger the city the 
faster they fall. Says Post Office Inspector 
C. H. Clarahan, to whose records I am in- 
debted for the typical cases cited below: 

“Tf it were not for the shrewd American 
business man who isn’t quite as shrewd as 
he is greedy for big and easy profits, the 
bunco business wouldn’t be enjoying half its 
present boom.” 

The next most astonishing feature of it 
all is the dull and uninspired nature of the 
schemes that catch the dollars. One ex- 
pects rather more of Yankee cuteness. But, 
after all, when any old fake will serve, why 
expect the crooks to deplete their brain cells 
thinking up masterpieces of chicanery? 

One might suppose, for example, that per- 
petual motion as a dollar-trap would be as 
ineffectual as the much derided gold brick. 
Mr. John E. Carroll did not find it so. He 
selected the classic shades of Boston for his 
mechanico-financial experiment, hired an im- 
pressive show room, set up his engine and 
invited the public, through the medium of 
full-page advertisements in the local papers, 
to come in and view the marvel which was 
to revolutionize motive power throughout 
the world. It was a beautiful little engine, 
for Mr. Carroll knew the technic of his 
trade; the public manifested a lively in- 
terest in it. 

“This,” said the exhibitory Mr. Carroll, 
“Gs the feed tank supplying carbon dioxide. 
The exhaust, you will observe, discharges 
into this reservoir which reconstitutes the 
gas by a secret process into its original form 





OMEONE set going across this 
broad land of ours the statement 
that in the not long past days of his 
prosperity, the American farmer 
bought $2,000,000,000 (nine ciphers, 
please, not six) worth of worthless 
stock. He saw again the picture of the 
comic papers: the bunco steerer (how 
old-fashioned that word seems) in a 
checked sack coat and silk hat, with 
a blue-black mustache curled tight 
under a rosy nose. In one hand he 
held a gold brick or a package of 
green goods. With the other he took 
a bundle of money from a “Rube.” 
We asked Samuel Hopkins Adams 
to find out about it and he tells us 
we need to remodel our ideas, that 
the swindler is the fake company 
promoter and the victim is now the 

business man. 
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and returns it to the feed tank to be used 
over and over again indefinitely. Thus we 
have a continually circulating power-agency 
which is practically perpetual motion. The 
stock,” added Mr. Carroll seductively, “is 
going very cheap.” 

It also went quite rapidly. Were the 
ready purchasers feeble-minded old ladies 
with small but hopeful savings banks ac- 
counts, and senile dotards with hoards of 
coin in their stocking toes? They were not. 
They were business men, some professional 
men, high paid clerks, “wise” profit hunters 
who had seen the engine work and knew 
what it could do. Perpetual motion seemed 
indeed in a fair way to be established in 
the form of a steady flow between their 
pockets and the bank account of the artful 
Carroll when along came a spoil-sport pro- 
fessor from the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology who looked the engine over, asked 
a few questions, listened ‘intently at the 
floor beneath and then sat down and wrote 
a mean letter to the Post Office Department. 

That letter brought Post Office Inspector 
Clarahan to the place. He found the engine 
working as smoothly as ever, also the stock- 
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selling- enterprise. He found also a pipe un- 
derneath the little engine which was the 
real exhaust. The “reconstitution tank” was 
a hollow sham and the “perpetual motion” 
feature of the engine good for about twenty- 
four hours before the gas supply gave out. 
Yet learned Boston had already begun to 
invest heavily and was daily increasing its 
holdings in gaseous perpetual motion. One 
rich prospect had come all the way from 
northern New Hampshire with a scheme for 
aeronautic use of the device. 

As first aid to the fake-stock game, the 
local associations of business men are highly 
regarded by all good blue-sky operators. 
Chambers of commerce are always thinking 
how nice it is to have a lot of money coming 
into town; they seldom pause to consider 
how otherwise it would be to have a lot going 
out. Therefore when Mr. Smoothtongue 
presents himself with a project to build a 
factory in the vicinity, they fall upon his 
neck, give him a public banquet, endorse 
his scheme with their names, and trustfully 
put their money into his enterprise. ‘Thus 
it was with Mr. Marcus A. Fee, organizer of 
a vast (had it not been so imaginary) chain 
of milk condenseries under the name of the 
Valecia Condensed Milk Company. The 
not ineptly named Mr. Fee went down into 
Kansas, to Salina, and to Winfield, to Hutch- 
inson, and Stafford and Halstead and treated 
their respective business organizations as a 
snake-charmer treats a fangless cobra. Ac- 
cording to his own story he was the inventor 
of a special process for condensing milk at 
greatly reduced cost. He was operating a 
condensery in Wisconsin at correspondingly 
gratifying profits. He undertook to estab- 
lish similar condenseries at Salina, Winfield, 
and the other towns, if locally encouraged. 

No trouble about the encouragement. The 
business organizations vied in support of him. 
The foremost elements of the community 
hastened to applaud, welcome, and purchase. 
Leading banks acted as subscription agencies 
for the Valecia stock. Nobody paused to 
inquire who Mr. Fee was, by whom he was 
vouched for, what his process might be, 
whether his Wisconsin condensery produced 
the profits he claimed or even whether there 
was any such condensery in Wisconsin. Why 
look a gift horse in the mouth? Wasn’t he 
bringing money into town? Hewasnot! But 
he was taking some out; quite a good deal, 
in fact, and all of it on false representations. 
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True, there was a condensery run by him 
in Wisconsin. It had been operating at a 
consistent and convincing loss since its in- 
ception. ‘The special process was imaginary, 
though Mr. Fee’s own fee for the alleged 
use of it was half the proceeds from the 
sale of the stock, besides which he paid 
himself liberal commissions. Also he had 
a penitentiary record, had anyone taken the 
trouble to investigate. 

After he had collected some $600,000 on 
his Valecia scheme, the Post 
Office Department got him. 
Perhaps upon his _ release 
from. the term he is now 
serving he may erect those 


condenseries. But the local 
organizations are not bank- 
ing on it. 

Suppose, Perspicacious 


Reader, a man whom you 
did not know called you up 
on the phone and without 
introduction or recommenda- 
tion tried to sell you stock 
in a company the very name 
of which was unfamiliar to 
you. Would you waste any 
time on him, let alone any 
money? Certainly you would 
not! And yet—and yet— 
there was H. Kent Holmes 
of New York City, that me- 
tropolis long since identified by O. Henry as 
the nest wherein the original jay was hatched. 

Mr. Holmes’ stock in trade was a feeble 
little trickle of a leased oil-hole out in Ken- 
tucky, a glossy office in the Wall Street 
district, an outfit of telephones, a corps of 
smooth ballyhoo artists, one to each phone, 
an optimistic faith in the imperishable gulli- 
bility of human nature, and a scheme without 
one redeeming feature of novelty, individual- 
ity, or cleverness. His salesmen simply di- 
vided the telephone book up between them, 
called business men at their offices and, 
giving them “a game of talk,” invited them 
to purchase stock in the W. P. Williams 
Oil Company, owning a group of wells which 
produced 500 barrels a day (actual produc- 
tion, five barrels) with prospects of an enor- 
mous increase. The appalling part of it is 
that men, business men, New York business 
men, did let themselves be persuaded into 
buying and accepting delivery of that worth- 
less stock simply on the strength of a tele- 
phone conversation. Various theories have 
been advanced as to how the salesmen did 
it; the most plausible is that they were 
graduates of a correspondence school of long 
distance hypnotism. One trusting merchant 
gave up $15,000. As is duly attested by the 
Government’s evidence, Holmes and _ his 
brokers took in more than a million dollars 
through this method and through sales by 
mail before Inspector Clarahan descended 
upon the outfit with a warrant and put an 
end to the enterprise. 

As compared with this, the operations of 
the North American Rubber Company pos- 
sess at least some small quality of artistry. 
The scheme was synthetic rubber and the 
place Boston, a favorite preserve for the 
easy-money hunters. The concern was or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $5,000,000 
which was vended on the strength of the 
“new synthetic process” and of a contract 
with an established belting firm which had 
a solid reputation. The three geniuses who 
conducted the stock sales represented that 
they could make the rubber at a cost of 
forty cents per pound. 

“And if you’ve any doubts about it, sir, 
come right over to our factory, see the proc- 
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ess and look over our books and records. 
We want our stockholders to familiarize 
themselves with everything.” 

There was the factory; no doubt about 
that. There was the process, shrouded in 
fumes and acrid with strange, surprising 







The trusting farmer is less popular 


odors. And there were the books. Also 
the contract with the belting company, desig- 
nating a purchase price of one dollar a pound 
for the delivered product. ‘To produce rub- 
ber at forty cents a pound and sell it at a 
dollar a pound meant obvious riches for all 
concerned. More than a million dollars 
worth (?) of the stock was subscribed. 

In a year the company was on the rocks, 
without apparent reason until the post- 
office authorities unearthed the real facts of 
the manufacture and financing, which were 
about equally weird. The “synthetic” rubber 
consisted in low-grade pontianak, made up of 
5 per cent rubber, 60 per cent water, 30 per 
cent resin, and the rest impurities, reduced 
with weak acids at a production cost of $2.83 
per pound. The contract price from the belt- 
ing company was modified by a secret rebate 
of forty cents a pound, leaving the real selling 
price at sixty cents a pound, every pound 
sold thus representing a loss of $2.23. Little 
the promoters cared! They had their stock 
profits and may still have them, as their in- 
dictment was quashed on a_ technicality 
and they are still at liberty. 

Few swindles have been more profitable 
to their originator than the Pan Motor 
Company run by a man named Pandolfo, 
which enlisted among its supporters bankers, 
local officials, clergymen, including a bishop, 
business men large and small, and, as usual, 
a local commercial organization. Pandolfo 
came to St. Cloud, Minn., with nothing but 
a bad record and a golden tongue, whereby 
he had already sold a considerable block 
of his stock. After long and careful inves- 
tigation, he told the residents he had selected 
their little city, out of many aspirants, as 
the site of his great Pan Motor factory. Al- 
though quite devoid of knowledge about 
motors and. with nothing to indicate that he 
knew anything of them beyond his own state- 
ment that he had owned thirty-six of various 
makes, he inspired the locality with the faith 
that he could and would put out a $500 
motor car of such supernal qualities that it 
would eliminate the Ford from the market. 
“Quantity production” was his shibboleth. 
It was the only tangible notion that he had 
except some very alluring and specious ad- 





vertising matter which he circulated through 
the mails, and a line of “selling talk” for 
his agents which possessed mesmeric power. 

A business organization of St. Cloud en- 
dorsed him in a letter which he used far 
and wide and profitably. The most promi- 
nent business men in the community went on ~ 
his board of directors. Yet all that they 
knew of him was that he claimed to be able 
to build a motor car to sell for $500. To 
the public of twelve or fifteen States he 
sold nearly $9,000,000 of 
stock in $10 shares; stock 
which represented absolutely 
nothing but blind faith in a 
master-faker. Eventually he — 
did build, or rather assemble, 
some cars; about two 
hundred of them. That was 
the total output of a factory 
which cost a round million 
dollars. It was not a 
specially good car, and in- 
stead of being priced at the — 
promised $500 it was sold at — 
$900 for a short time, the 
price being presently raised ~ 
to $1,050. Strange though it 
may seem, and doubtless did 
seem to the stockholders, 
this bargain line of projected 
Ford competition failed to 
drive the productive Henry 
shrieking into retirement. In fact, it was Mr. 
Pandolfo himself who did the retiring. When 
the Pan Motor bubble burst, St. Cloud had 
the factory (empty), its inhabitants the ex-- 
perience, and Pandolfo their money. Over 
one hundred thousand ambitious and confid- 
ing investors had paid tribute to the financial 
and advertising genius of Pandolfo. 

Gone is the gold brick of alluring sheen; 
dimmed in the shadows of the past the dia- 
mond ring which the gentlemanly stranger 
has just picked up under your very eyes and 
would sell for a small consideration; even 
that hardy annual of the spring races, the 
wire-tapping game, is passé. In their stead 
have arisen other swindles, newer but no 
cleverer than the old, which the present city- 
bred generations swallow as avidly as did 
the hayseed the ancient trickeries devised 
for his undoing. 


Editor’s Note: A second story by Mr. Adams on 
this subject will appear in an early number, 





Interpreting the Clayton Act | 
HE CLAYTON ACT, in its third sec- 


tion dealing with sales conditioned upon 
the buyer not dealing in the goods of a com- 
petitor, sought to reach in their incipiency 
agreements which might later fall afoul of 
the Sherman Act, the Supreme Court said 
on April 10, when it had before it an agree- 
ment made by a manufacturer of dress pat- 
terns with a retail merchant. 

As to such agreements the Clayton Act 
sets up its own specific tests in declaring 
illegality if the agreements may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. This means, the court said, that 
if the circumstances disclose probable lessened 
competition or create an actual tendency to 
monopoly there is violation of this part of 
the Clayton Act. The restriction of each 
merchant to one pattern manufacturer must 
in hundreds, perhaps in thousands, of small 
communities, amount to giving each single 
pattern manufacturer a monopoly of the 
business in each community, the court said. 

Of course, the decision held that the agree- 
ment before the court contemplated a sale to 
the retailer and was not an agency agreement. 
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By WINTHROP L. MARVIN 


Vice-President and General Manager, American Steamship Owners’ Association 


my flag arrived some months ago at 

a West African port—a colonial port 
of a European government—where that flag 
had not been seen for many years. Anchoring 
his ship, the captain from his bridge surveyed 
the harbor. At every available pier were 
ships of the foreign government that domi- 
nated the port—not all loading or unloading, 
the Yankee captain observed. Under every 
cargo crane where no ships lay were lighters 
loaded with stone, put there, it soon de- 
veloped, by a foreign steamship company 
that had controlled the transportation of the 
port from Europe and also from the United 
States. The captain saw all this and grimly 
smiled. He recognized that the port was 
deliberately blocked against him. 

Being a man of resource he lowered his 
boats so that the freight destined for that 
port could be discharged on the beach if 
necessary. Then he went ashore and called 
on his agent. The two went forthwith to 
the European governor general of the colony. 
What ensued I am not privileged to repeat— 
I can only say there was some vigorous 
Yankee language, so vigorous that the gov- 
ernor general straightway went to the office 
of the inhospitable steamship line and told 
the officials there that they had better make 
room for the Yankee ship, at some pier or 
under some crane—and with grumbling and 
reluctance this was done. 

There are other foreign ports all over the 
world where just these things are happening. 
Our American merchant ships, not seen in 
those ports for many years, are being treated 
as pariahs. Foreign merchant ships of these 
foreign nations have for many years been 
received in American ports on an exact 
equality with our few American ships in 
the overseas trade. These foreign ships have 
paid precisely the same dues and taxes. They 
have had the same access to piers and load- 
ing and unloading facilities. They have en- 
joyed lightering facilities and longshoremen’s 
aid equally with American vessels. Their 
cargoes have been handled as expeditiously 
by American railroads. But now when our 
new American ships, built, many of them, by 
the American Government and owned by the 
American people, appear in foreign ports, 


A. AMERICAN ship flying your flag and 


these things above described are happening— 


not in every instance, it is true, but in too many 
instances to allow the facts to pass unheeded. 


There are stories of all kinds of discrimi-~ 


nations against American ships in ports 
abroad, brought home by indignant captains 
who have been told to get out as quickly as 
possible and not come again, and informed 
that this ocean business is a foreign monop- 
oly and that the American flag has no right 
in it. When one of the greatest of American 
shipowners applied at Alexandria for a few 
bales of Egyptian cotton destined for Amer- 
ican mills, he was told that he could not 
have a pound—that the carrying of this cot- 
ton was controlled by the Liverpool liners’ 
conference. Thanks to aggressive American 
governmental action, that particular Alex- 
andria monopoly has been broken down. But 
the episode illustrates a spirit far too preva- 
lent in the foreign maritime world. This is 
one reason why the President of the United 
States the other day addressed directly in 
person to the American Congress an appeal 
for governmental and popular backing of the 
American merchant marine in overseas trade. 

“We need a favoring spirit,” President 
Harding declared, “an awakened American 
pride, and an avowed American determination 
that we shall become, in the main, the car- 
riers of our own commerce, in spite of all 
competition and all discouragements. With 
direct and indirect aid I bring to you a definite 
program. Those who oppose it ought, in 
all fairness, to propose an acceptable alter- 
native. There can be no dispute about the 
end at which we are aiming.” 

There ought to be no dispute, but there is. 
President Harding in the bill that has been 
laid before Congress proposes, as he says, 
both direct and indirect aid to American 
ocean shipping—the one great internationally 
competitive industry which for sixty years 
we have left unprotected, on a basis of free 
trade, to fight the lower wages and living 
conditions of foreign ships, sustained in many 
cases by foreign subsidies and bounties. 

It is the President’s plan to assist our 
shipping in indirect but powerful ways—as, 
for example, the reserving of 50 per cent 
of immigration into this country to the pas- 
senger ships that constitute a valuable naval 
reserve in war. ‘There are other expedients 
in the President’s plan, like deduction of 5 
per cent of the freight moneys paid to Amer- 
ican vessels, in the making up of shippers’ 
income .tax returns, reserving to American 
ships the ocean carriage of imports and ex 


















































ports that enjoy low preferential rates on 
American railroads, and franker recognition 
of the actual depreciation in tax value of 
ocean vessels, a part of the general deflation 
from the world war. Moreover, expensively- 
run government transports are to be 
withdrawn and their services transferred to 
more economical commercial ships under 
contract. 

By these and other means American ocean 
shipping can be greatly aided without a 
dollar of direct subsidy. But President 
Harding recognizes that these indirect 
methods are not enough, and that direct 
compensation is needed +o cover the higher 
costs of the wages and standards of living 
of American officers and seamen—not ex- 
travagant wages or living standards, by the 
way, but virtually what Americans are ac- 
customed to command on shore. 

The total cost of such compensation to an 
entire great American merchant marine is 
estimated at from $12,000,000 the first year 
to between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 
eventually, when more than one-half of our 
seaborne commerce is carried, as it long was 
in the days of our fathers, by American 
ships and seamen. This development of 
American ocean shipping will instantly give 
the United States a naval reserve of ships 
and men without which,-as Admiral Sims has 
said, our fighting navy would be useless and 
powerless against an enemy. 

Those interests abroad, commercial or 
political—those foreign interests that for self- 
ish reasons of their own do not want to see 
the United States possessed of an adequate 
merchant marine—are greatly cheered by the 
hope that the inland states that do not touch 
the sea will aid them to defeat this Na- 
tional American legislation which President 
Harding champions. 

There was a time, many years ago, when 
these inland states balked at the thought of 
National assistance for the navy. As one 
public man of the Mississippi Valley then 
frankly said, “When foreign nations have a 
gun that will shoot a thousand miles inland 
I will be for a navy—and not before then!” 
We all know that broader and more patriotic 
counsels long since prevailed, and that the 
Americans of the Middle» West have sup- 


ported the Navy with money and with men 
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What’s to become of them? Idle American shipping tied up 
‘ in the Hudson River waiting for the verdict of Congress 


as stanchly as their fellow Americans of the 
seaboard. ? 

Now the same change of spirit must be 
brought about with regard to the new Amer- 
ican merchant marine. We have the ships; 
they are on our hands as an inexorable result 
of the world war emergency. That war dem- 
onstrated the absolute truth of ‘what the 
ocean states had long been declaring to the 
inland states, that America must have a 
merchant marine not only for national security 
but for the safeguarding of our production 
and commerce. 

Wher the World War suddenly broke upon 
us, and the ships of foreign nations tha had 
been our principal carriers were largely with- 
drawn, our export trade was paralyzed in 
a few weeks. Having few or no ships of 
our own, we had to stand idly by and see 
foreign steamship companies exacting any 
freight rate they pleased for the handling 
of our grain, cotton and provisions—so that 
the Minnesota farmer received less for the 
entire process of producing his wheat than 
the foreign shipowner extorted for the carry- 
ing of that wheat from coast ports to Liver- 


pool. Emergency Costs 


S a consequence, the whole country rose up 
and demanded American ships and more 
ships, which later were needed to convey our 
own troops across and to supply them there 
after they had landed. Those ships were 
built, but at a staggering emergency war cost 
of three and one-half billion dollars, which 
would have subsidized American shipping for 
half a thousand years. Those ships, that 
finally cost three and one-half billion dollars, 
could have been built in orderly, skilful 
fashion before the war for a little more than 
one billion. 

Before the war mid-western farmers, too 
many of them, had asked: “Why should I 
be taxed, that my goods should be carried 
in American bottoms?” ‘The great war has 
brought its staggering answer. 

The “tax” or compensation for the higher 
cost of American wages and living standards 
on shipboard, which President Harding now 
proposes, would be at its utmost about 30 
cents for each inhabitant of the United States. 


That 30 cents would give the nation a great 
naval reserve, powerful shipyards, an army 
of skilled shipyard mechanics, and another 
army of skilled and trustworthy American 
officers and seamen. It would put an end 
forever to the possibility of freight rates on 
the farmers’ products being forced up 1,000 
per cent or more in another national emer- 
gency. It would be the very cheapest form 
of national and industrial insurance. 

When the western farmer asks, “Why 
should I be taxed that my goods should be 
carried in American bottoms?” has he real- 
ized that the millions of Americans who live 
in the great populous seaboard states might 
equally ask, “Why should I be taxed that 
my foodstuffs should be raised by American 
farmers?” 

For, unlike the ocean shipping industry, 
the farmers’ industry is and long has been 
a highly protected business—protected by the 
tariff laws. Duties of 25 cents a bushel on 
wheat, of 42 cents a hundred pounds on 
potatoes, of 6 cents a dozen on eggs, of 8 
cents a pound on butter, of 25 cents a bushel 
on apples, of 15 cents a bushel on corn, and 
so on, probably cost us something, but are 
nevertheless approved by the great majority 
of the American people because they believe 
that American farmers, like other American 
producers, should have fair play against the 
lower wages and standards of living in for- 
eign lands. Why should not American ship- 
owners and seamen be equally considered? 

There is that other question: In what way 
does the shipping business differ from other 
businesses that it should receive direct aid? 
It so happens that the shipping business, be- 
cause of its character and conditions, and 
because of the requirements of various 
treaties wisely or unwisely negotiated in the 
past, cannot now be protected, as the farmers 
are protected, by tariff laws. Both Presi- 
dent Wilson and President Harding have 
decided that this method is inadvisable. 
Therefore, the direct aid, in ‘addition to the 
indirect aids, of the new Shipping Bill is 
necessary. And it is not without precedent, 
as the ‘question above quoted might suggest. 

At the time of the Tariff Act. of 1890— 
the McKinley law—the national lawmakers, 


removing the tariff duty on sugar, substituted 
a direct bounty of so much per ton on all 
beet and cane sugar produced in the United 
States. An important branch of our na- 
tional agriculture then became a directly 
aided industry—and there is no record that 
the sugar farmers objected to receiving as- 
sistance in that form. Why should they 
object to direct aid to ocean shipping? 

Another question sometimes heard from 
the middle-western country runs like this: 
“If England, which owes us money, can 
carry our goods more cheaply than we can, 
why not let her do so?” 

Because if England did this she wouid 
deprive us of a vitally necessary naval re- 
serve which she now has and we have not, 
and the recent naval limitation agreement at 
Washington for equal naval force would be 
a farce and a fraud on the American peopic. 

Canada also owes us money. Her lower 
wages enable her to produce wheat and other 
agricultural products more cheaply than the 
United States. But the farmers of the west 
have urgently demanded and received from 
Congress high protection against the farmers 
of Canada—a much higher ratio of protec- 
tion, in fact, than American shipowners and 
seamen require against British ships. 

On this question of ocean shipping, as on 
all other questions, it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that the American people should follow 
their President and think nationally. It is 
against the interest of every nation that any 
government should monopolize the oceans of 
the world. It is particularly against the in- 
terest of America which has the greatest ex- 
port commerce in the world, and can least 
afford to have its delivery service dominated 
by its competitors. When the middle-west 
awakes to all the circumstances it will sus- 
tain the American merchant marine with the 
same generous patriotism with which it has 
learned to sustain the American Navy. 
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24 THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


The Subsidy as a Farmer Sees It 


By HARVEY J. SCONCE 


“An Illinois Dirt Farmer” 


question, and which make it one of 

the important national issues, ‘enter 
into the business life of every American 
citizen. No one is exempt from the possi- 
bility of sharing the burden that the ship 
subsidy plan of President Harding proposes 
to relieve to a certain extent. The dominant 
factors of this question that make some action 
necessary are: 


Te FACTORS which enter into this 


First: The great Emergency Fleet, built at 
a tremendous cost during the war, now slowly 
rotting and rusting into worthless hulks on our 
eastern seacoast. 


Second: Excessive freight rates, both rail 
and water. 
Vhird: The need of better facilities for 


placing agricultural and manufactured products 
of the middle west into direct competition 
with like products of other nations. 

Fourth: The question of furnishing em- 
ployment for the great number of men of 
the navy and seamen during the war, thrown 
out of employment, due to the reduction of 
armament and close of the war. 


During the war a great emergency fleet 
consisting of 10,000,000 gross tonnage was 
created at an approximate cost of $3,500,- 
000,000. 

We cannot now criticize the action of the 
administration in building this fleet of 
merchant vessels, for we subscribed to the 
program during the war. But we do 
feel now that something must be done with 
these ships, so that the Government may 
realize what it can from the investment, 
and if possible, convert this liability into 
an asset. 

These ships are a direct liability now in 
their present condition as the cost of mainte- 
nance is quite heavy and this, with the depre- 
ciation and the deterioration, is becoming a 
burden. 


Get Rid of ’Em! 


USINESS methods should be injected into 

the program to such an extent that these 
ships should be disposed of in one way or 
another, as the farmer, the manufacturer, or 
the merchant has disposed of his surplus 
stock. He put his stock on the market at a 
greatly reduced price in order to move it, 
took his loss, and is trying to start all 
over again. The Government must put 
these ships on the market eventually in some 
manner. We cannot hope to receive any- 
thing like the original cost, but must accept 
what the market will determine. The loss 
must be charged off and the Government get 
out of business. 

Every other industry has had to accept 
new price levels and make new inventories, 
so it is up to the Government to relieve 
itself of this liability, and in doing so it is 
possible to convert this fleet into an indis-— 
pensable asset. 

The next factor which enters into the 
problem is the excessive freight rate, 
both on land and sea. The middle 
west, the seven great surplus pro- 
ducing states, which provide a great 
portion of the food products of the 
nation, is as isolated from com- 


it were situated in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. We cannot compete with Australia 
or Argentine at our own front door, due 
to the fact that water rates from these 
countries to New York are much lower than 
the rail rates from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Atlantic seaboard. With the excessive 
rail rates of the present, a ship subsidy would 
mean much more to the industrial sections 
of the country and the seacoast than it would 
be to those of us who are in the interior, while 
at the same time the burden of the subsidy 
would be borne equally by all of us. 

This situation would be analogous to that 
arising from the Panama Canal, which has 
helped both coasts materially but which has 
had a tendency to increase freight to us 
who are in the interior, because that which 
the railroads lose from coast to coast 
through water competition, made more ef- 
fective by the Panama Canal, must be made 
up in increased rates from the interior. 


Let the Ships into the Lakes 


HE way to offset this inequality is to 

create the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
deep-water way to the sea. This would be 
the best argument for the ship subsidy plan 
from the standpoint of the middle west 
farmer, as he then would have the oppor- 
tunity of loading his agricultural products 
for foreign shipment practically at the front 
gate of his farm. He would have greater 
reasons to subscribe to the ship subsidy pro- 
gram if he could load his products at Great 
Lakes ports on American ships, which he 
had helped finance, and which would carry 
these products to foreign “ports under the 
American flag and in competition with all 
other shipping, than if he had to pay an 
excessive rail rate to the Atlantic coast be- 
fore his products are loaded on ships of a 
subsidized merchant marine. 

We realize that a ship subsidy has the 
appearance of favoring a special interest at 
the expense of others. In many cases this 
is perfectly legitimate as it has been in the 
case of aid furnished by the Government 
to the railroads in times past in various 
ways. In fact, the railroads are enjoying 
at present government aid that is equivalent 
to a subsidy. 

The airship transportation will necessarily 
receive a subsidy in order to assist it in de- 
veloping into a national utility and an agency 
of defense. Federal aid in the building of 
hard-surfaced roads is a subsidy to the auto- 
mobile industry and to the fortunate man 
who owns a farm adjoining one of these great 
highways, not only because the road fur- 
nishes better transportation facilities for the 
delivering of farm crops, but because it 
enhances the value of the farm many dollars 
an acre. 

Congress at different 


times has voted 


funds te buy seed wheat for farmers of 
Kansas and North Dakota when drought 
or frost has left the farmer helpless. 


This 
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is a subsidy of course and it has been jus- 
tifiable because it not only put the individual 
farmer upon his feet, but increased mate- 
rially the nation’s production in the ensuing 
year. 

If, however, it were necessary to make 
appropriations every year to the farmers of 
these or other states for this purpose we 
should at once question the advisability of 
the action, and arrive at the conclusion that, 
if the country were not resourceful enough 
to reach an independent state within a com- 
paratively short time, the whole people 


should not be taxed because of the inability 


of these regions profitably to produce. 

This same principle is applicable to our 
American shipping. If we can get back on 
the high seas to the position which we held 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
by the granting of national aid for a few 
years, it would seem justifiable. If, how- 
ever, our national maritime resources are 
not adequate to meet this situation, it would 
seem that the cheaper competitor might well 
be granted the business. 

From the producers’ standpoint there is 
rather an alarming situation presented to 
the shippers of the nation and one which 
many of us consider detrimental to many 
of our industries. That is the linking of 
some of the big railroad interests with cer- 
tain large ocean shipping interests, as a com- 
bination of rail and ocean shipping. This 
would be disastrous to American farming 
and to "interior manufacturing interests. 


Restoring Competition 


ITH the emergency fleet in operation, 

competition would be restored to such 
an extent that the freight on American 
products would be greatly reduced to the 
consumer in foreign countries and this would 
be reflected to the producer in this country 
in a way that would return a profit above 
the cost of production, a thing we are not 
enjoying at the present time. 

We realize that we are agriculturally an 
exporting nation, and know of the direct 
advantage of a merchant marine to our in- 
dustry, but if we have a barrier of prohibitive 
rail freight rates between our farms and the 
sea, the merchant marine is not of very 
great benefit to us. 

The farmer cannot see very much benefit 
from the subsidy plan if rail rates are not 
lowered or the deep water way is not con- 
structed, and until this is done and the middle 
west farmer is placed on a parity with the 
manufacturer of coast states, he is not in 
favor of being taxed to maintain an industry 
that should stand on its own foundation. 

The Government should dispose of the 
emergency fleet at the best figure possible, 
charge off the loss, forget about the disas- 
trous experiment and get out of business. 

If Congress approves the plan to construct 
the deep-water way to the Great Lakes, 
therefore putting all sections of the country 














petition with foreign nations as if 


on a parity relative to ocean 
———1 shipments, then for the welfare 
of all concerned, it would seem 


advisable to enter into some plan 
where individuals and_ industries 
would be taxed and receive benefits 
alike. 
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The Hunter Who Wouldn't Shoot 


By JAMES B. MORROW 








HILE millions of sovereign 
intellects of the republic 
are snake-dancing in the 


moonshine of yellow head-lines 3 
inches high, and thousands of public 
thinkers, on their feet or at their 
desks, are evacuating mountains of 
ignorance and humbuggery, a man, 
here or there, is trying to straighten 
matters out. 

It is tremendously hard work for 


the man, here or there—seemingly labor. 


almost hopeless work, and but for 
his faith in the saving remnant of 
the nation he would probably give it 
up and turn his mind and zeal to 
something else. The saving rem- 
nant has delivered the country more 
than once from wrong and tomfool- 
ery. Knowing it, the man, one 
pitted against ten thousand, stoned 
and mobbed by the multitude, bat- 
iles on. 

Seeing the sovereign intellects 
snake-dancing and hearing the pub- 
lic thinkers spouting fraud and fool- 
ishness, will a scrutinizing, analyzing 
and impolite stranger some day say 
that this is the empire of bunk, as 
well as the land of the free and 
the home of the brave? He may. 
If he remains long enough and 
travels far enough, he will discover, 
the stranger will, three kinds of 
public thinkers in America: 


the plow. 


Inquiry. 
calculated to garner votes by the million. 
yet to be printed. But these statements may be set down 
in advance: 

The report will be on such a scale as has never before 
been undertaken to reveal the causes of the spread be- 
tween cost of production and price to the consumer. 
will answer the general outcry against the middleman, 
and justify his economic existence. 
“cheap money,” nor charge the profiteer with respon- 
sibility for all our woes. 

So here’s the story of Sydney Anderson, sent out 
with a squad to gun for the Money Trust, who dropped 
the gun and turned to digging up constructive stuff! 


A Great Thing—Study! 


ERE is a story of the steadying influence of study- 

ing a subject. 
When Sydney Anderson went sto Congress he was 
afiame with the wrongs of the farmer. 
He knew the small return for long hours of 
He shared the rural belief that there was a 
conspiracy somewhere. 
Perhaps that is why Representative Anderson was 
made chairman of the Joint Agricultural Commission of 
Perhaps it was thought he would make a report 
The report is 


THE Epiror 


He had followed 


It will not urge 


to a single word, is “unemployment.” 

But why did foreign countries 
cease to make purchases in the 
United States markets? Because 
they had no money—no money which 
Americans were willing to accept in 
payment for their products. Their 
gold had come here during the war. 
They had nothing left but paper, 

- with some printing on it, which was 
steadily diminishing in value. Man- 
ufacturers wouldn’t take it. Farm- 
ers wouldn’t have it. Workingmen 
wouldn’t even look at it. 

At the close of the war, in 1918, 
foreign nations, Mr. Anderson 
points out, had credits in this coun- 
try amounting to two and a half 
billion dollars—all borrowed in the 
United States; every penny owed” 
to the United States. When that 
was spent, after the war, purchases 

It came to an end. Down tumbled the 

prices of the farmer’s products. Up 
went the shutters of business. Plain 
as ABC. 

Public thinkers, however, save 
the three-percenters, wouldn’t or 
couldn’t see the facts. Someone, 
somewhere, was responsible. The 
farmer was losing his land, 
the workingman his employment, 
through the vile machinations of 
that criminal “someone,” who was 
generally believed, on the quiet, to 





(a) Those who know the facts 
and can soundly reason them out 
to a rational conclusion. In num- 
ber (maximum estimate) they are about 3 
per cent of the aggregate. 

(6) Those who do not know the facts, 
and (having neither industry nor ability) 
never can learn them; or, who, by accident, 
should they get the facts, could not, because 
of feebleness, deal with them sensibly. This 
class numbers, say, 45 per cent of the 
aggregate. 

(c) Those who maliciously distort the 
facts, or concoct what they term the facts, 
and are always thinking of themselves (in 
their scramble for subscribers, votes and 
publicity) and never of the truth or the 
United-States. They number, at least, 52 per 
cent of the aggregate. The diffusion of bunk, 
in the main, is directly chargeable to them. 

This article pertains to one of the 3 per 
centers. He is a tall, slim, dark man, not 
yet forty. His name is Sydney Anderson; 
his calling, just now, a representative in Con- 
gress. Naturally, his business (which for 
eleven years has been politics) and his envi- 
ronment (which is and has been agricultural) 
would put him in class (c). But brains, con- 
science and courage (stress all three words) 
have kept him out of the muck of nonsense 
and demagoguery. 

Read for a moment, and judge for your- 
self, his clearness, candor, wisdom, integrity 
and sobriety—he is explaining a mystery that 
has been gabbed about in every corner of 
the country: “There began in 1919,” he 
says, “a great falling off in the exports of 
all agricultural products, except wheat and 
rye, and this, in my judgment, was the first 
cause of the decline in agricultural prices.” 
(No chicanery, you see, cooked up in the 
United States.) 


“And there occurred in this country,” Mr. 
Anderson goes on to say, “shortly after the 
beginning of 1920 a very marked falling off 
in the consumption of agricultural products.” 
(Not ordered by Wall Street or the rail- 
roads, nor by the banks.) 

“This falling off of consumption (here, in 
this country), with the falling off of exports 
(sales to foreign countries), were, in my 
opinion, the largest factors in bringing about 
the marked decline in the prices of agricul- 
tural products, which the farmer experienced 
in the latter part of 1920 and the early part 
of 1921.” 

Not a line about garroting; not a sentence 
about brigandage. No one had his dwin- 
dling pocket forcibly turned inside out. No 
sworn brotherhood was there, among the de- 
praved, to pillage the horny-handed toilers 
of the nation. Only this, bare of melodrama 
and sensation: Foreign countries could not 
purchase food and other items in America. 
And, making matters worse, consumers of 
food in this country began to economize, both 
as to quantity and quality. 

So that was the status. Millions of words, 
uttered and written, words muddled and dis- 
honest, mischievous and ridiculous, are dis- 
posed of in three short sentences. 

Why did the eaters of food in the United 
States cut down their expenditures? “If you 
go back thirty years,’ Mr. Anderson replies 
definitely, “you will find that the consumption 
of wheat and beef are peculiarly susceptible 
to times of industrial depression, and that 
the decline in the consumption of beef and 
wheat has occurred in practically every 
period of industrial depression in the coun- 
try’s history.” The answer then, reduced 


be Big Business, otherwise, The 
Interests. 

“Find him,” said Congress, in 
which request classes B and C joined their 
outraged voices. Thousands of the friends of 
the people, most of them professional, savage 
of face, swearing vengeance, elbowed to the 
front with demands, suggestions and plans 
of battle. 

Everything was wrong. Everybody, unless 
he were a farmer, was a member of the 
robbers’ coalition. The blanket indictment 
against the business men of the country was 
phrased, finally and inferentially, in the form 
of a joint resolution and introduced in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Learn, Congress ordered, the present con- 
dition of agriculture (which was deplorable 
and could be traced straight back to the 
“Money Trust’); the cause of the difference 
between the prices of agricultural products 
paid to the producer and the ultimate cost 
to the consumer; the banking and financial 
resources and credits of the country, espe- 
cially as affecting agricultural credits; the 
marketing and transportation facilities of the 
nation (which were purposely contrived and 
operated to impoverish the farmer). 

Changing the language somewhat of Henry 
S. Harrison, the story writer, this was a 
whale of an order. It is possible that the 
person or persons who prepared it and handed 
it to Congress never expected to see it car- 
ried out. But the agricultural classes would 
peruse it and understand that their paid 
agents in Washington were on their jobs. 
Five Senators and five Representatives were 
put to work, under Sydney Anderson, who 
was made chairman. Practically all of the 
ten men composing the commission of inves- 
tigation belong to what is known as the 


Farm Bloc. 
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Fortunately for the cause of truth and 
common sense, an able, serious and pains- 
taking man, with the temperament of a judge 
and the talent of a scientist, was placed at 
the head of the commission. A professional 
friend of the farmer might have been chosen; 
or a demagogue. Mr. Anderson is a friend 
of the farmer, but befriending the farmer 
is not the way in which he makes his living 
or gets into public office. 

“All that I desire,” he told the writer 
of the article, “is the truth”; told it quietly, 
gravely. His reports on The Agricultural 
Crisis and Its Causes, 240 pages, and on 
Credit, 159 pages, have been printed. Other 
reports are now being prepared. 

The work was organized by Mr. Ander- 
son and has been under way since July 1, 


last year. Information has been obtained 
from all known sources. ‘Ten thousand 
questionnaires were sent to the railroads 


alone; they required, on the part of the rail- 
roads, 25,000,000 calculations. And so on. 


Profit or Margin? 


ANY persons think,” Mr. Anderson said, 
4 “that the difference between what a 
farmer receives for a hide and what a custo- 
mer pays for a pair of shoes is profit. It is not 
profit but margin; and margin is made up 
of scores of cost items. In it must be added, 
for instance, the wages of the conductors, 
engineers, firemen, and brakemen who run 
the trains which carry the hide to the tan- 
nery, the leather to the manufactory and the 
shoes to the retail dealer; also the wages 
of the men who are employed in maintaining 
the tracks. 

“Margin includes everything—interest, in- 
surance, taxes, labor, rent, etc., all along the 
line, from the barnyard to the purchaser of 
the shoes. Then, changes in styles have a 
great deal to do with the cost of things. 
At a large store in Philadelphia, last week, 
I saw high-top shoes for women, gone out 
of fashion, selling for $1 a pair. The mer- 
chant had paid the manufacturer $9 a pair. 
Such losses, of course, are figured into the 
cost of doing business. I wish that everyone 
would realize the difference between profit 
and margin. It would help to a better under- 


“standing of business. 


“And that is what the country needs above 
everything else—understanding; understand- 
ing of the farmers’ problems; understanding 
of the problems of business. We have had 
too much careless and thoughtless talk in the’ 
United States. The members of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry hope 
that their forthcoming report on the rail- 
roads, on the distribution of products, will 
help the people to a better knowledge of that 
great subject. With knowledge, which means 
the facts, there will be more wisdom and 
more sympathy in the nation and less con- 
tention.” 

There is no story in the world, and never 
was, like the story of Sydney Anderson. He 
was a soldier at the age of fifteen—fighting 
at Chattanooga “in the battle of Duke’s 
Mixture and coming nightly into contact with 
millions of armed and_ boodthirsty 
quitos,” to use his own language. At the 
age of eighteen years, eight months and 
twenty-nine days, he was a married man. 
“Neither of us (us being Miss Florence 
Belle Douglass and himself) had a nickel.” 
But Sydney had a job at a sawmill, in Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn., where the wedding took 
place, and was earning $1.40 a day. 

When his savings amounted to $80, he 
gave his bride $40 and set out for Min- 
neapolis, where, in the office of a ‘collection 
agency, he was paid $8 a-week. His wife 
joined him at once and they began keeping 


mos- 


house in one room. In the evenings, Sydney 
walked three miles to save car fare and 
heard lectures at the University of Minne- 
sota. He had previously studied law at Des 
Moines, after graduating at the high school 
of Zumbrota. He was born at Zumbrota, 
where his father, a native of Sweden, was 


a harnessmaker. His mother came from 
Norway. He was in the Zumbrota militia 


when the United States declared war on 
Spain—that is the reason he became a soldier. 

Until his marriage, Mr. Anderson was 
out of money most of the time. He would 
study for awhile and then find work. At 
twenty, still employed by the collection 
agency, he was.ready for the bar. Now he 
was earning $75 a month. Then his em- 
ployers sent him to Kansas City to open a 
branch agency. By this time he was nearly) 
worn out, physically. Nor did he purpose 
to remain in the business of collecting bad 


debts. He wanted a quiet spot where he 
could practice law and _ recuperate his 
strength. Therefore, he settled in Lanes- 


boro, down in the southeast corner of Minne- 
sota, near the Iowa boundary. “Did you 
make a living?” he was asked. 

“Y_e-s.” he replied, somewhat uncertainly. 
“It didn’t take much to keep us. I had no 
money, then; nor have I had any since. _ 

Attorney-at-law and head of a family, 
Mr. Anderson, on his removal to 
Lanesboro, was twenty-two years old. 
That town has been his home now for 
eighteen years. By and by came 1910. 
Mr. Anderson’s age then was twenty- 
seven, but he had been out in the world 
for a long time. In that day, James 
A. Tawney was a big figure in Wash- 
ington. He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Appropriations in the House 
of Representatives and one of the main 
wheels in the so-called Cannon steam- 
roller. When he winked, dynasties fell. 
A delegation of reformers, men who 
wanted in, and men who had been in 
but thrown out, called on Sydney 
Anderson. “We want to beat Tawney,” 
they said. “All right; 
let’s do it,” Mr. Ander- 
son replied. 

The politicians laughed 
at the delegation, also at 
Mr. Anderson, who kept 
away from them and went 
to see the rest of 
the folks. Tawney 
was defeated for 
the nomination in 
thirty days. Mr. 


Harris & Ewing 


He is one of those 
rare mortals who 
can think in a 
straight line. 
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Anderson made 107 speeches. “But he can’t 
be elected,” the politicians croaked. But he 
was; and here he is, still a member of the 
House and stronger than ever in his district. 

It is altogether likely that when Sydney 
Anderson came to Washington, that he be- 
lieved in blowing things up. But—and here 
he differs from most economic and political 
revolutionaries—the Almighty gave him a 
love of facts and the power to think. 

Men of judgment are saying that Mr. An- 
derson’s report on the distribution of products 
will be the fairest and greatest document of 
the kind ever written and printed. 





Argentina Needs a Farm Bloc 
N ARGENTINA live stock has fallen 


off 50 per cent in price within a year. 
Grazers are receiving less for their wool 
than it costs to put it on the market. Similar 
conditions prevail in other rural industries. 

Several agricultural congresses have been 
held to seek a remedy for these conditions, 
and demands are being made upon the Ar- 
gentine government for relief in the way of 
loans and in the way of price fixing. A 
plan somewhat similar to that in operation 
by our War Finance Corporation has been 
put into effect by the National Bank. 

These facts are 
worth the atten- 
tion of those who 
believe that agri- 
cultural distress 
in the United 
States is an iso- 
lated phenomenon. 
The financial 
slump which _be- 
gan in the Far 
East, and trav- 
eled through Eu- 
rope to the United 
States, is now at 
its terminus in 
South America. 
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Congress in Its Lighter Moods 


As Painlessly Extracted from the Congressional Record 


HE sons of Belial are a daring race. 

The Hon. George H. Moses, Senator 

in Congress from the Sovereign State 
of New Hampshire, shocks his colleague, 
Mr. Norris of Nebraska, who has grown 
indignant discussing partisan assaults on our 
civil service: 

Mr. Norris.—Mr. President, I am_ not 
willing in one breath to condemn Democrats 
for doing that and condone Republicans for 
doing the same thing under a Republican ad- 
ministration; and while Senators say, as has 
been intimated here this afternoon, that .it 
would be a good thing to put all the Demo- 
crats out and put Republicans in, we did not 
get into office by making that kind of a cam- 
paign. We did not say that out in the cam- 
paign, when we were running and trying to 
get votes. 

Mr. Moses.—I did, Mr. President. 

Mr. Norris—Then the Senator ought to 
have been defeated, if he did that. 

Mr. Moses.—I was not. I had the largest 
majority ever had in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Norris—Then the Senator can keep 
on. 

Mr. Mosges.—I am going to. 

Mr. Norris.—The Senator can be a spoils- 
man all his life. 

Mr. Moses.—I am going to. 

Mr. Norris.—I am not finding fault with 
him. If he went out and made that kind of a 
fight, then he can go on with perfect consist- 
ency and carry it out. I did not make that 
kind of a fight. The Democratic Party did not 
make that kind of a fight. The Republican 
Party did not make that kind of a fight. There 
was not anything of that kind in any of the 
platforms. 

Mr. Reep.—I want to state—and I have no 
quarrel with my friend from New Hampshire 
—that if he made that kind of a fight, the 
frank and manly thing to do, it seems to me— 
and he always does the frank and manly 
thing—would be to introduce a bill here to 
repeal the civil-service farce and say, “We 
are going back to the old system. If we win 
the election, we are going to take the offices. 
if the other side win the election, let them 
take the offices.” 

Mr. Norris.—Exactly; any party that got 
into office on that kind of a platform would be 
justified in carrying out that kind of a proj- 
ect. What I have condemned is making a 
campaign through the country and getting into 
otice on the theory that you are going to 
enforce the civil-service law in spirit and 
in letter, and then, when you get into office, 
turning your back on it, 

Mr. Moses.—If the Senator will permit me, 
I will say to him that any party that will make 
a campaign on that plank will sweep the 
country. 

[A message from the President of the United 
States was transmitted. ] 

Mr. Moses—I hope the message contains 
the names of a lot of good Republicans nomi- 
nated for office. 


Mr. Mann Is No J’iner 
RIMARIES and election day draw nearer, 


spring is with us, the air is gentler and 
Congressmen grow more ferocious. They 
thunder at each other, not with ill feeling, you 
understand, but it is well to let the folks 
back home know that we are on our feet and 
our job. 

Shall this government spend $4,000 as its 
share of the Interparliamentary Union for 
the Promotion of International Arbitration? 
It shall, but first we shall ask what profits 


the nation to spend this $4,000? Mr. Burton 
is explaining: 


Mr. Mann.—Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Burton.—Yes. 

Mr. Mann.—Not being very much of a 
“jiner,” I have never joined the interparlia- 
mentary group of the House of Representatives. 
I know a number of very distinguished gentle- 
men who are members of it, but what does 
this thing do except collect money? 

Mr. Burton.—They hold annual meetings. 
The last meeting was held last August in 
Stockholm. 

Mr. Mann.—That is an occasion for a very 
pleasant pleasure trip, not of course at public 
expense. 

Mr. Burton.—Oh, no. 

Mr. Mann.—For those who are willing to 
go. They are well entertained while over 
there, pleasantly received, but do they do 
anything? 

Mr. Burton.—They do, decidedly. 

Mr. Mann.—What do they do? Tell us 
about it. 

Mr. Burton.—To begin at the beginning 





Mr. Burton moves on from that beginning, 
and when he’s done, Mr. Mann seems con- 


* tent, but only mildly so: 


Mr. Mann.—Mr. Chairman, far be it from 
me to say anything against the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. I am perfectly willing for a 
few gentlemen from the House to trot off to 
Europe on a pleasure trip and consult with 
people, whose language they cannot talk, on 
various subjects, and 1 am glad the gentleman 





from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has made the state- ~ 


ment he has. This is the first time I ever 
have heard, I think, a single reference on the 
floor of this House, during all the years the 
Interparliamentary Union has been in existence, 
to anything that they have done. I think there 
has never been a proposition presented in the 
House for action by the House in conformity 
with any suggestion made by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, which originally was organized 
to do two things—one to maintain peace in the 
world, and the other to reduce armies and 
navies. Armies and navies grew by leaps and 
bounds, and, in spite of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, the greatest war we ever had fol- 
lowed along, with the members just as bitter 
against each other as anybody else was. But 
I am perfectly willing; while 1 do not think 
it will accomplish any great thing, and while 
I cannot see yet what they do between times, 
somebody is drawing a little money; probably 
they need it 

Mr. Burton.—If the gentleman will yield, 
he must not blame us for our modesty in not 
having exploited before the House what we 
have done. 

Mr. Mann.—If you had done anything, i 
think it would have been exploited. 


Mr. Blanton’s $2 Hotel 


O those who have thought of slipping away 

for a rest but have been fearful of hotel 
prices, Mr. Blanton of Texas brings a ray 
of hope.’ Before the House is a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of State 
and specifically for the Canadian Boundary 
Commission. It provides “commutation to 
members of the field force . actual ex- 
penses not exceeding $5 per day each... . 
Provided that when the Commissioner is 
absent from Washington he shall be allowed 
actual and necessary expenses not in excess 
of $8 per day.” 

The discrepancy displeases Mr. Blanton. 
Mr. Mann seeks to explain: 





Mr. Mann.—I can tell the gentleman why 
the proviso was put into the act. Some years 
ago it was found that the International Bound- 
ary Commission under the law and under the 
appropriation as it is in the bill, without a 
proviso, were charging expenses for subsist- 
ence practically 365 days in the year. Con- 
gress did not think it ought to be done. None 
of these gentlemen lived in Washington, none 
of them had an official residence in Washing- 
ton; they were not engaged all the time on the 
work, but they were charging subsistence for 
all the time. So Congress put in a limitation 
that the only time they could charge sub- 
sistence was when they were absent from 
Washington or their regular place of resi- 
dence on official business. 

Mr. BLANTON.—I imagine that if the gen- 
tleman from Illinois was commissioner and 
had a force of men under him and had to put 
up in a hotel somewhere in order to get some- 
thing to eat, he would not put up at an $8 
a day hotel and put his men up at a lower 
class hote! at $5 a day, which this bill author- 
izes. In other words, it provides that his field 
force shall be allowed $5 a day, and then it 
gives the commissioner $8 a day. 

Mr. Mann.—lI would like to say to my friend 
from Texas that when I go to New York or 
even to Washington and stop at a hotel it costs 
me a good deal more than it does my secretary 
or any other employee that I may have. 

Mr. BLanton.—Mr. Chairman, at a great 
many of the hotels in the country you can get 
a room not on the first floor, with a bath, 
but you can get a pretty good room for $2 a 
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day. Oh, I do not mean in New York, but I 
mean down in Oklahoma and in my State. 

Mr. Mann.—But this commission does not 
go to Oklahoma or Texas. 

Mr. Bianton.—I know; but up in Canada 
things are not so very much higher than they 
are in the South, and you can get a pretty 
good meal for $1 apiece. 


The Difference Between Nails and Cattle 


E have been exhorted to think inter- 

nationally in politics and business: but 
some affairs will keep poking in just as we 
are getting a world view. Nor is Congress 
exempt. The bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce is before the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Sears of 
Florida has declared that “you pay almost 
the price of a cow for a good sized steak. 
If you buy three or four lamb chops you 
pay for about a lamb.” 

Mr. Shreve of Pennsylvania has interposed 
to explain the necessity of instructing the 
American business man on packing for the 
export trade: 


The Batt 


HILE reading the statistical records 
Vy \ on education in the census reports 

for 1920, I was amazed, as | am 
sure any other American business man would 
have been if he had taken time to peruse the 
same documents, at the exhibition of illiteracy 
among our people. 

That census just mentioned informs us 
that there are 82,739,000 people above the 
age of ten years in the United States, and 
of this number some five millions can neither 
read nor write. Tests made on drafted men 
in military camps lead to the conclusion 
that in addition to this five million there 
are another fifteen million who can write 
their names, but cannot write a letter or 
read a newspaper. 

Just think of it! And this is a country 
whose every hill—as we have often been told 
by the Fourth of July orator—is crowned 
by a little red schoolhouse, a country which 
leads the world in industrial, commercial 
and financial achievements, but which shows 
a greater lack of education than Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Holland, Australia, 
England and Germany. 

Napoleon the First said that a man who 
could read and write was worth twice as 
much as the man who lacked these accom- 
plishments. The late Franklin K. Lane esti- 
mated that an illiterate was worth 50 cents 
less a day than a literate, and if we accept 
Mr. Lane’s estimate as a fact, then the 
United States is losing through its neglect 
of universal education the enormous sum of 
$825,000,000 each year. 

The Director of Mines and Mining at- 
tributes 1,000 deaths annually to illiteracy. 
Industrial accidents are vastly more common 
among those who cannot read the warning 
signs than among those who can. 

We often hear the subject of illiteracy 
lightly dismissed with the assertion that it is 
centered among the negroes in the South. 
But although it is true that the percentage 
of illiteracy is high among negroes, it is 
equally true according to the census that 
there are in Louisiana 78,800 native white 
illiterates of native parents; in Georgia, 


Mr. SHREVE.—We propose to tell the manu- 
facturers of the United States something about 
packing. Well, now, I found on a trip down 
South that the people down in the Southland 
knew ali about packing. I was calling on the 
Gulf States Steel Works and the manager 
asked me what I would like to see, and I 
said I would like to look at some of the work 
they were doing in the foreign trade. “Well,” 
he said, “we will take you out to the barbed- 
wire mill.” He took me out there, and there 
he showed me bales of barbed wire rolled up 
on a large spool with elongated parts so that 
two men could pick up one of these spools 
and run away with it. “Now,” he said, “a 
spool of barbed wire will occupy almost three 
times the cargo space of ordinary barbed wire 
that is used in this country.” 

He took me over to the nail mill and I saw 
them putting nails in bags. I asked him why 
they did not use kegs for the nails. “Oh, well,” 
he says, “the reason is that these nails are 
to be sent to South American ports and from 
there they are to be sent back into the interior 
of the country on pack horses or mule trains, 
and so they have to be packed in that way.” 
There is a propaganda of a lot of people 
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67,000, and in Kentucky, 110,000. That 
illiteracy is not a sectional problem is shown 
by the fact that in the State of New York 
there are 425,000 illiterates; in Massachu- 


setts, 136,000; in California, 95,000; in 
Maine, 20,000; and the same applies to 
nearly every state in the Union. 


We talk of America as the land of op- 
portunity. We assume that every child in 
this country has the opportunity to get an 
education. True enough, but that is not 
suficient. To make this opportunity avail- 
able it is essential to inculcate into every 
child a longing for an education. Education 
is one of the most potential assets of a nation, 
and our educational system should be built 
upon a basis of attractiveness, desirability and 
accessibility. 

What, then, is the answer? In order to 
reduce this lack of education and _ illiteracy 
to the minimum, two things are called for, 
the establishment of the best educational 
system that can be devised and the enact- 
ment as well as the enforcement of laws 
that will safeguard this system and render 
its application as nearly as possible perfect. 

Note the number of small boys who serve 
you during school hours as newsboys, as 
bootblacks, as messengers, etc. Why are 
they growing up without the schooling so 
necessary to them in their success in life? 
Partly because of a general carelessness in 
the enforcement of school attendance laws, 
partly because these laws are inadequate 
to cope with the situation and partly because 
we tacitly condone this offense against the 
law ourselves by giving employment to chil- 
dren at an age during which they ought to 
go to school. 

There are hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in America today who are not getting 
any schooling at all and other hundreds of 
thousands who have never gone beyond the 
rudiments. It is noted that out of every 
1,000 beginners in the public schools 290 
drop out before they reach the seventh grade 
and 76 more before they reach the eighth 
grade. Then again those who are enrolled 
in the schools do not attend with regularity. 
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who set forth that we do not know how to 
pack our goods, but the truth is most of the 
time we are overpacking rather than under- 
packing. I know of a case where we had a 
foreign order to go to the people of South 
American countries of ribbons, and the South 
Americans wanting the ribbons suggested they 
be put in a hogshead. They put them in a 
hogshead instead of packing them in cartons 
and boxes, because when they got to South 
America they levied tariff on the weight of the 
whole package and they would have had to 
pay a tariff on a lot of pasteboard boxes. 
We learned a lesson that time. 

Mr. SEARS.—Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE.—Yes. 

Mr. Sears.—When the gentleman was stating 
in regard to our export trade 1 was thinking 
about when I sold a hog for $8 which cost 
me $16, and I would like to call the attention 
of my good friend to this fact that you can 
keep the nails but you can not keep beef and 
cattle. You can just lay your nails aside 
awhile, but when you get to farm products, 
something that the people must have to live, 
that they have to have, they must be im- 
mediately disposed of. 


Snorance 


The ratio of attendance to enrollment in 
the schools of the South is less than 60 per 
cent. The schoolhouses are there,, the 
teachers on duty, but the pupils do not ar- 
rive. We waste every year $194,000,000 in 
the United States through irregular attend- 
ance, and much of that irregular attendance 
may be charged up to public lack of interest 
in good health. During the last six years 
45 per cent of the absence in the schools of 
an important city has been caused by sickness. 

There are in the United States approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 school children; 1,000,000 
are unable to hear properly; 5,000,000 have 
defective eyes; 4,500,000 are undernourished; 
11,000,000 have defective teeth; 1,000,000 
have now or have had tuberculosis. 

It is from such material that the country 
must recruit the ranks of industry, of busi- 
ness, of finance, of commerce, and the pro- 
fessions. The times demand men and women 
who can stand the strain of the most trying 
commercial and industrial conditions the 
world has ever known. How are we 
preparing? 

A recent investigation of the rural schools 
in Missouri revealed the fact that 42 per 
cent of the rural schools had window panes 
missing. A survey of the school buildings 
in New York City brought to light shock- 
ing conditions affecting health. Evidently 
conservation in this all-important element 
has not proceeded as far as it might. 

Those who realize the vital importance of 
education to a nation, if it is to maintain 
its civilization, differ widely on some parts 
of their program, but on certain fundamentals 
they cannot differ. 

First: We must get rid of the intelligent 
illiterate by making him intelligently literate. 
We are sufficiently handicapped by our nat- 
urally feeble-minded without the added 
burden of the ignorant and uninformed who 
are otherwise normal. From the industrial 
point of view, such men give the reason 
why there is so little foreman material in 
the rank and file. 

Second: With minds that can function we 
must have bodies that can function too. 
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Typical scene in one of the mountain regions of the South. aries. It is to be found on the East Side in New York City 


Illiteracy is by no means a matter of geographical bound- 


When nearly a quarter of our young men 
fail to measure up to army standards, we 
can be sure that the peace work of the 
nation suffers from physical inefficiency. 

Here then are two simple objectives for 
those who seek the social and commercial 
advancement of America. Simple in state- 
ment, simple in their appeal to common 
sense, they are tremendously important and 
very difficult to achieve. One difficulty is to 
bring home the facts to you who read these 
lines. The facts for the nation are impres- 
sive, but they seem far off. In truth, they 
are close to you, in your home town. Look 
them up. There may be in your city five 
hundred, three thousand, thirty thousand il- 
literates! You pass them on the streets 
each day. You come in contact with them 
in industry. There is your part of the job. 

It is gratifying to me as a member of the 
Civic Development Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to note the 
splendid work that the Chamber is doing. 
As a matter of passing interest, it might 
be in order to relate that during the past 
six»months the United States Chamber has 
passed on information concerning the school 
situation to local chambers of commerce, 
and through the influence of the local cham- 
bers, 140 committees representing these or- 
ganizations are cooperating with the Civic 
Development Department of the National 
Chamber in concerted effort to better educa- 
tional conditions. 

Let us hope that sufficient interest may 


be created in this splendid cause soon to 
bring about, in place of 140 committees 
working to this end, 1,400 local committees. 
This is the solution to which practical busi- 
ness men should give their serious thought. 

The problem extends to their locality; no 


as well as in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee. 


community is escaping, and unless the busi- 
ness men of the country organize for the 
purpose of remedying the unfortunate present 
prevailing conditions through business, civic, 
and commercial organizations of the country, 
we as a nation shall suffer. 


New Way of Choosing Directors 


N UNUSUAL amount of interest has 
been aroused in the election of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States to take place at the tenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber to be held in 
Washington, May 15 to 18. 

This year’s election brings into operation 
a new system of nomination, instituted as the 
result of a referendum vote on an amend- 
ment to the by-laws taken among the busi- 
ness organizations making up the Chamber’s 
membership. The change further carries out 
the purpose of having the whole election 
machinery directly in the hands of the organ- 
ization membership and has advanced the 
simplification of procedure which has been 
sought since the beginning of the Chamber. 

One result is that a large number of pro- 
posals for membership on the board have 
been brought forward. In one district eleven 
men’s names have been advanced. This in- 
sures a careful selection of personnel in mak- 
ing final nominations. 

Under the new plan original proposals for 


the Board of Directors are made by presi- 
dents of organizations. In making each pro- 
posal at least five presidents join. These pro- 
posals are then considered by the National 
Council, wholly composed of representatives 
of the constituent organizations, each 
organization having one representative, and 
the selections of the National Council go be- 
fore the annual meeting as nominations. ‘The 
annual meeting is composed of delegates from 
the organization members, each having one 
to ten delegates in accordance with its size. 

There always has been on behalf of the 
Chamber a desire to avoid having an existing 
board of directors appoint a nominating com- 
mittee to put up men for vacancies on the 
board, a practice that is pursued in some 
organizations. The new method adopted 
even goes so far as to eliminate by direct pro- 
hibition all participation by officers and by 
members of the board in nomination and 
election. 

Under the method which has been super- 
seded by the new plan the process of selecting 
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nominees began with the appointment by the 
National Council of a committee and this 
committee then acted as the nominating com- 
mittee. The new plan causes the process to go 
back to the organizations themselves, through 
their presidents and makes the whole National 
Council a nominating committee which is as 
representative as the entire membership of 
the Chamber. 

The simplicity of the new plan lies in the 
fact that each organization, through its presi- 
dent, can ioin with four other organizations 
and present a candidate. This allows for a 
great number of proposals and gives time for 
consideration. Sixty days is given in which 
to make proposals and it leads to the ultimate 
in preparedness when the annual election is 
held. 

There are seventeen vacancies on the board 
every year, the terms of half of the members 
expiring. Eight of tae vacancies occur among 
directors representing departments and nine 
among the regional directors. Sixteen mem- 
bers of the board represent eight depart- 
ments of industry and commerce and each of 
nine geographical districts has two directors. 

The time limit for proposals for candidates 
has now expired. ‘The next step is considera- 
tion and nomination by the National Council. 
For this purpose the council will meet on the 
morning of May 15 and will proceed by vote 
to eliminate names under consideration until 
only two remain for each vacancy. If there 
are vacancies for which at least two names 
have not been proposed the Council has the 
duty of itself adding names before voting. 
The meeting is held in two sections, one sec- 
tion composed of delegates from trade or- 
ganizations, who have the task of selecting 
for a full meeting later in the day two names 
for each of the vacancies among departmental 
directors, and the second section composed of 
delegates from local commercial organiza- 
tions, who select two names for each of the 
district vacancies. 

At the afternoon meeting of the council the 
voting is on the two names that have been 
chosen in the morning balloting for each 
vacancy, the whole council balloting for each 
place. 

In the morning meeting attention will be 
centered upon completing proposals and 
balloting, without discussion of the new pro- 
posals; in the afternoon, however, debate 
upon nominations will be unlimited. 

At the presént stage each national council- 
lor has a duty to consider the names he 
should propose on May 15 for the purpose of 
completing the lists upon which the voting 
will begin. Every councillor, as well as his 
organization, has received a list of all the 
proposals which have been made by presi- 
dents, each name being accompanied with a 
description furnished by the presidents who 
proposed it. Thus, the councillors are in a 
position to inform themselves by consulting 
their organizations, both as to the further 
names that may be needed to complete the 
lists and regarding the names upon which 
they will vote. If the councillors utilize the 
opportunity they have been given they will 
assure the success of the whole procedure, 
devised to produce thoroughly representative 
nominations. 

District No. 6 with its eleven names leads 
in the number of names proposed by presi- 
dents and now before the councillors. Dis- 
trict 2 is second with seven. For director- 
ships connected with departments proposals 
have not been so numerous. The minimum 
quota of two names has been reached only 
for domestic distribution and _ insurance. 
This means that for all the other departments 
the appropriate councillors now have the 





obligation of coming forward with suitable 
names. 
DISTRICTS 
ELECTION DISTRICT I 


Henry S. Dennison, President, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 

Alvan T. Simonds, President, Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Harry 1. Thayer, President and Treasurer, 
Thayer-Foss Company, Boston. 


ELECTION DISTRICT Il 


W. R. Coyle, Vice-President, Weston Dodson 
Company, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

William M. Crane, President, William M. 
Crane Company, Jersey City, N: J. 

J. C. Dold, President, Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo. 

John Kearns, General Manager, Lee Tire 
and Rubter Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 

W. W. Kincaid, President, Spirella Company, 
Inc., Niagara Falls. 

Ernest T. Trigg, Vice President and General 
Manager, John Lucas and Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Jokn H. Uhl, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Penn Tobacco Company, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

ELECTION DISTRICT III 


John M. Crawford, President, Parkersburg 
Rig and Reel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
H. H. Shackelton, Resident Manager, Michi- 
gan Trust Company, Rome, Georgia. 
Alvin M. Smith, President, Smith Courtney 
Company, Richmond, Va. 
ELECTION DISTRICT IV 
M. J. Sanders, Ocean Transportation, New 
Orleans. 
ELECTION DISTRICT V 


John W. Shartel, Vice-President, Oklahoma 
Railway Company, Oklahoma City. 


ELECTION DISTRICT VI 

Paul F. Beich, President, Paul F. Beich Com- 
pany, Bloomington, III. 

Andrew G. Burry, General Manager, Fort 
Wayne Box Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Fordyce B. Caswell, Sales Manager, Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company, Toledo. 

Edwin C. Gibbs, Insurance (retired), Cin- 
cinnati. 

Lewis H. Jones, President and General 
Manager, Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling 
Mills, Detroit. 

Charles F. Kettering, President, The Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Edwin S. Nail, President, The Farmers Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

John W. O'Leary, Vice-President, Chicago 
Trust Company, Chicago. 

John Q. Ross, President, Union National 
Bank, Muskegon, Mich. 

John A. Shields, Manager, Blish Milling 
Company, Seymour, Ind. 

A. B. Williams, First Vice-President, Postum 
Cereal Company, Battle Creek. 


ELECTION DISTRICT VII 
William J. Dean, President, Nicols, Dean 
and Gregg, St. Paul. 
A. L. Killian, Vice-President, The Killian 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
ELECTION DISTRICT VIII 
Clyde C. Dawson, Attorney, Denver. 
H. M. Rowe, Live Stock, Banking and other 
business, Ogden, Utah. 
ELECTION DISTRICT IX 


O. M. Clark, President, Clark and Wilson 
Lumber Company, Portland, Oregon. 

Maynard McFie, Manager, W. T. 
Supply Company, Los Angeles. 


McFie 


CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Architect and Engineer, 
Salem, Mass. 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION 


Alfred D. Hitz, George Hitz and Company, 
Indianapolis. 
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G. Barret Moxley, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Kiefer-Stewart Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

W. O. Rutherford, Vice-President, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron. 

Thomas E. Wilson, President, Wilson and 
Company, Chicago. 

FABRICATED PRODUCTION 

George P. Blow, Chairman of Board, Western 

Clock Company, LaSalle, III. 
INSURANCE 

H. G. B. Alexander, President, Continental 
Casualty Company, Chicago. 

James S. Kemper, President, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago. 

NATURAL RESOURCES PRODUCTION 

Charles S. Keith, President, Central Coal and 
Coke Company, Kansas City. 

FINANCE, FOREIGN COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATION 
(No proposals made.) 





Congress and Trade Associations 


RADE ASSOCIATIONS may become 

a subject for Congressional study. On 
April 3 a resolution and a bill respect- 
ing trade associations were introduced in 
both Houses. The resolution calls for a 
joint Congressional committee to investigate 
and hold hearings. The investigation would 
be into “existing conditions of industry and 
commerce in the United States and the mar- 
kets of foreign countries in so far as the 
same directly affect industry and commerce of 
the United States, including questions as to 
production, labor, and business methods.” 

That is a pretty broad field for investiga- 
tion. The joint committee would presumably 
keep in mind the subjects on which it is to 
report. It would be asked to report, and to 
suggest legislation, with special reference to 
the most effective ways and means to— 

(1) Revive industry and to stimulate foreign 
and domestic trade; 

(2) Stabilize business conditions as to the 
future; 

(3) Minimize the danger and distress of 
recurring periods of business depression; 

(4) Define the rights and limitations of co- 
operative organizations as distinguished from 
illicit combinations in restraint of trade. 


In the text of the resolution the point 
about the rights of cooperative associations 
comes last.- It is emphasized, however, by 
being placed in the title of the resolution and 
by the importance given to the subject of 
trade associations in the preambles. Activi- 
ties in eliminating waste, simplifying and 
standardizing methods, and promoting efh- 
ciency in other ways are declared to be bene- 
ficial factors in economic progress. The in- 
dustrial tendency is said to be toward sub- 
stitution of research and scientific . business 
methods for previous uncertainty and ig- 
norance. Business is described as hesitating 
because it is unable to obtain guidance, legal 
or governmental, which will clearly indicate 
the proper lines of conduct in business asso- 
ciation, and is declared to be entitled to know 
in definite terms what it can and cannot do. 

The bill which was introduced at the same 
time is apparently intended as a suggestion 
about a method in which the proper lines 
of conduct in business association might be 
ascertained. It is understood that this bill 
will not at present be advanced, but will 
serve only for discussion before the joint in- 
vestigating committee, if it is created. 

Under the terms of the bill, each trade 
association the members of which engage in 
interstate or foreign commerce would have to 
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file with the Federal Trade Commission a 
complete description of the association and 
its activities and all of the statistics it gathers. 
At least seven days in advance, each associa- 
tion would have to give notice of all meetings, 
including meetings of committees. 

The powers of the Commission would be 
increased. In the first place, it could require 
any association to furnish any additional 
statistics the Commission might require. 
Moreover, it would have discretion to prevent 
an association from distributing its statistics 
to its members. In the second place, the 
Commission could have its representatives at- 
tend any meeting of an association or its com- 
mittees. At any time the Commission has 
reason to believe that an association is violat- 
ing the anti-trust laws, it could file its formal 
complaint and, so far as it found the com- 
plaint supported by the facts, it could by 
written order, specifying in what respects 
there was illegality, require the association 
to cease from the violations. ; 

So far the bill is purely regulative and does 
not provide for the guidance which the pre- 
ambles of the resolution mention. In order 
to obtain the benefit of the provisions of the 
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bill which are obviously drafted for this pur- 
pose an association would have to begin by 
applying to the Commission for a certificate 
to the effect that the Commission approved 
the organization and its purposes as not in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. This cer- 
tificate would have the effect of prima facie 
evidence in any court that there was not 
violation of these laws. 

After an association obtained this certifi- 
cate it might apply to the Commission for a 
specific ruling as to the legality of any exist- 
ing activity or proposed plans, including plans 
for establishment of just and proper trade 
practices. 

The Commission could respond, either with 
its certificate upon the application, this cer- 
tificate having the same effect as the first, or 
by calling in the members of the association 
and all the persons engaged in the same line 
of industry and having them confer. Such 
a conference of the members of an industry 
could agree with reference to methods of cost 
accounting, trade statistics, trade definitions, 
trade practices and customs, unfair practices, 
and other similar matters which relate to 
the industry as a whole and in which uni- 
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formity is in the best interest of the industry. 

These agreements, which might be by 
majority, then would go before the Commis- 
sion. If they needed modification to make 
them legal, the Commission would make 
suggestions for change, if necessary even try- 
ing out a question by using its procedure of 
filing formal complaints. When the agree- 
ments have been placed in such form that 
the Commission can approve them as not 
violative of anti-trust laws, it will issue its 
certificate. 

This procedure could have another effect. 
If the agreement approved by the Commis- 
sion had received the assent of a majority 
interest in the industry, as measured by 
volume of business, it would become the law 
merchant for that industry. Deviation from 
this law merchant would be treated by the 
Commission, in accordance with its present 
law, as unfair competition, either for mem- 
bers of the association or for persons outside 
the association who did not participate in 
the conference; as to the latter, however, the 
“law merchant” of the industry would ap- 
parently be no more than prima facie evidence 
as to unfair competition. 





























"The Smirch of Bonus Legislation” 
By DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President Emeritus of Harvard 


O American who served as a soldier in the Great 
War, either as an officer or a private, was induced to 
undergo the hardships of a soldier’s life or to run its 

risks by the pay which the country offered him. The Amer- 
ican volunteers who fought for the Allies before the United 
States entered the War, as well as the drafted men who 
later fought in France and Italy on the side of the Allies, 
were not induced to do the horrible work of a soldier by 
any money payments promised them. ‘Theirs was no mer- 
cenary service. One and all they braved disease, wounds 
and death because they thought that humanity in general 
would be the gainer if Germany could be defeated, or felt 
instinctively that American democracy would be strength- 
ened and furthered if all the autocratic empires in Europe 
could be crushed, or hoped that the world would be a 
better place for men and women to live in if an end could 
be made of war by one supreme effort of the liberty-loving 
nations. To be sure, a small proportion of both- the volun- 
teers and the drafted men enlisted gladly because of a 
strong love of adventure and of combat; but these were an 
insignificant minority, and on them no money motive had 
any effect. 

The American soldiers of the World War are divisible 
into three classes: First, those who came 
through their terrible experiences as 
soldiers without any serious or permanent 
injury, and returned to civil employments 
in which they are self-supporting ; secondly, 
those who are sick or disabled, either per- 
manently or temporarily; and thirdly, the 
dead. 

The proposal that a few hundred dollars 
should be paid to each man in the first class 
as a compensation or as an “adjustment” 
of his loss in serving as a soldier instead of 
remaining at home and working at high 
wages is a degrading and even insulting 








one; because it suggests that the hardships, sufferings, and 
risks of the American soldier in the World War can be 
paid for in money. The real reward of these men is in 
the gratitude of their country and the world for the 
brave service they rendered, in the pride of their families 
and their descendants in the future that each one of them 
bore a brave part in the fight for justice and liberty in a 
memorable crisis of the world’s history. This is the great 
and sufficient reward, which is smirched though not deeply 
damaged by the contemptible proposal to add to it a few 
dollars. 

The second class of ex-soldiers should be cared for by 
the country not only effectively, but tenderly and generously, 
not with a pitiful bonus, but with constant testimony of 
love and respect. The Government and the Army have 
failed seriously in their duty to these men; because neither 
the Public Health Service nor the Army Medical Staff 
has been up to this heavy work. The remedy is in building 
up the Public Health Service and the Medical Staff of the 
Army by giving higher pay to such officers, and providing 
adequate appropriations by Act of Congress. Neither the 
word bonus nor the word compensation should ever be used 
in connection with this second class of ex-soldiers. The idea 
which underlies those offensive words has 
no application to them. 

As to the third class, the dead, they are 
safe from the smirch of bonus legislation, 
and their parents and friends should also 
be. Their names are going to be recorded 
in all the towns, villages, and hamlets from 
which they came, and in all the schools, 
colleges and churches from which they 
went forth as those of men who in their 
death did honor to their country and their 
race, and to whom many generations of 
neighbors and kinsfolk will point with 
pride. 
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Patriotism and the Bonus 


HOSE friends of the soldier who are trying to force through 

a cash bonus for uninjured service men are fond of denouncing 
as “war profiteers’” any one who points out the dangers of such 
legislation. They are also apt to assume that they can tell “100 
per cent Americans” from those of lesser degree. 

It might be interesting to these bonus advocates to know how 
their patriotism looks to some Americans who came here from 
abroad. We give below a quotation from an Italian paper, La 
Voce del Populo, published in San Francisco: 

From a moral point of view, the question seems absurd. We can- 
not understand why the nation should be submitted to new sacrifices 
in order to pay a bonus to the soldiers who were called to defend 
their own homes. Military service is nothing but a personal con- 
tribution to the defense of the state, a contribution which is asked 
of all citizens without distinction, provided they are physically able 
and of the right age to do their duty, in defending their country with 
their arms. 

By pretending a compensation, we are placing the individual above 
the state, while the individual and the state should be as one entity. 

In other words, by paying the soldiers for their service, it would 
signify that the soldier is a stranger to the state and that his services 
were not a duty, but a compulsion for which he now asks a recom- 
pense. By this, we do not mean to say that it is not the duty of the 
government to aid all those who were wounded and who are now 
unable to work. But this is very different from paying a general 
bonus to all the soldiers who do not need it. 


The Trials of Sales Managers 
ISTRIBUTION is beset with problems for the sales 


manager of a company manufacturing an article of wide 
use. In order to get the volume of distribution which will 
warrant the advertising that is done nationally to create a demand, 
will permit economical production in the factory, or contribute 
in an important way toward some of the other purposes he has 
been taught are laudable, economically and legally, he will seek 
to keep the channels of distribution open to their fullest extent, 
with wholesaler, jobber, and retailer each working in his own 
sphere at highest efficiency. 

From time to time he has had some shocks, however. Several 
years ago a question was raised if he had to sell to all applicants. 
Eventually, the courts said he was under no such compulsion, 
and he could sell, or refuse to sell, as suited his fancy. After 
settling back to his job and going along comfortably for a time, 
he received another shock in March; for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission then declared that, if he did choose to sell he had to sell 
on the same terms as the terms he made to anyone else for the 
same quantity of the same article. 

This is contrary to the philosophy of many sales managers. 
That a “consumer” is entitled to the same prices from the manu- 
facturer as a retailer and that a retailer should have the same 
prices as a wholesaler puts things topsy turvy, from the point 
of view of a man who sits in an office and tries to keep an army of 
men pushing his goods in every corner of the country. His theory 
is that the wholesalers perform a service which is essential to the 
manufacturer if the full volume of the manufacturer’s goods is 
to reach consumers, and that this service should be attended by 
a compensation in price which is not made when the goods go 
directly to the retailer. Respecting the case of retailer versus 
consumer, the sales manager, if he would sell to consumers at all, 
has usually held to the same principles in theory and practice. 

Manufacturers of talcum powder and artificial fishing bait have 
now been ordered by the Trade Commission to desist from such 
price discrimination. The manufacturer of bait had given the 
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retailer a lower price than the individual fisherman and the 


wholesaler a lower price than the retailer. The manufacturer 
of talcum powder apparently refused to have anything to do with 
any user of his product, no matter how generous in quantity, but 
gave the wholesaler a price better by 3 per cent than the retailer 
who might buy the same quantity, at the same time classifying 
“buying exchanges” and other cooperative agencies of retailers 
as retailers. 

Apparently it is this classification that led the Trade Com- 
mission to act. At any rate, in its findings about talcum powder 
it devotes much space to the service it believes can be given by 
cooperative agencies. 

However this may be, there is to be a court decision upon the 
whole matter. The talcum manufacturer is taking an appeal 
and the maker of bait may do likewise. 


Forcing Better Trade Practices 
OREIGN CUSTOMERS who do not live up to their con- 


tracts are to be brought to book, according to plans which the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, in England, will put into effect 
next July. The plan is aimed at a class of traders who, because 
of their business course, got the title of the “Black Gang” in the 
Near East. The Bradford Chamber says it is not unaware that 
some of the same fraternity dwell within the United Kingdom, 
but relies on the law to deal with them. 

After July 1 a member of the Bradford Chamber may file 
with the organization charges of dishonorable business conduct 
on the part of a business concern in British possessions or in 
foreign countries. The charges will be considered by a committee 
which, in proper cases, will address the concern of which complaint 
is made, detail the charges, and ask (1) a satisfactory explanation, 
(2) a proper settlement, or (3) submission to arbitration before 
the Bradford Chamber. 

If the concern does not respond in any of these three ways, 
its name will go upon a confidential ‘“Offenders’ List,” and if it 
is placed twice on that list by reason of complaints coming from 
at least two different members it will go upon a “Black List,” 
which is to be published. 

The Bradford Chamber says it prefers this procedure, resting 
upon the force of publication, rather than the procedure of some 
British organizations which require their members to cease dealing 
with concerns placed upon their black lists. 


Protect Our Banking System! 


BOUT forty bills to amend the Federal Reserve Act, most 
of them reflecting the crotchets and vagaries to which 
amateur financiers are subject, are pending in Congress. 

A few of these measures, to be sure, are constructive; but the 
majority of them are symptomatic of an impulse to meddle with 
the operations of a banking system which has already proved its 
worth in the greatest economic upheaval the world has ever seen. 

It has been openly charged, moreover, that efforts have 
been made to control the system’s discount rates and to alter 
the composition of the Federal Reserve Board. ‘There is a 
dangerous tendency to inject political influence into the adminis- 
tration of the system and thus to undermine its independence. 
Nothing can be clearer than that it should be absolutely free 
from any suspicion of partisan taint. It should be protected with 
the utmost vigor from eftorts to manipulate it in the interest of 
any class. Otherwise public confidence in its integrity and 
authority will be shaken. 

The history of the First and Second Banks of the United States, 
which were chartered to perform pretty much the same functions 
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as our Federal Reserve Banks, should be an adequate warning in 
the circumstances. Both, as the operations of their charters 
approached, were subjected to hostile political attacks. In each 
case a renewal of their charter was defeated. As a consequence, 
the United States was without adequate banking facilities for 
seventy-seven years, until 1913, and was subject- to disastrous 
recurrent panics which involved the suspension of specie payments. 

The charter of the Federal Reserve System has but twelve 
years to run. During the seven years the system has been in 
existence (a year was required for its organization) the world 
has been so disturbed that no such bank organization could have 
functioned to the entire satisfaction of everybody; but there are 
very few who deny that our system has proved nevertheless of 
extraordinary usefulness and value to the country. We believe 
that the chief peril confronting it is the injection of politics into 
its affairs. Against this danger the greatest safeguard is an 
aroused public opinion. 


Trade That Touches All of Us 


E ALWAYS LOOK to George E. Roberts of the Na- 

tional City Bank to put things clearly. He told the Ex- 
port Managers’ Club at their recent meeting in New York what 
had happened to the world and gave a pat and pertinent illustra- 
tion. 

Russia, he said,-was one of the great tea drinking countries of 
the world; India was one of the great tea producers. ‘The war 
stopped Russia from tea drinking and India couldn’t sell her tea. 
India is a great cotton wearing country, but if she couldn’t sell 
her tea she couldn’t buy cotton, so the mills of Manchester shut 
down. If England’s mills were not running our Southern farm- 
ers could not sell their cotton and they in turn shut down 
on buying. 

What is true of tea and cotton is true in a greater or less degree 
of the hundreds and thousands of things that make up our daily 
life. The Australian market for shoes affects the mill towns of 
New England and the fashion in stockings in Argentina is re- 
flected in the payroll of a Philadelphia worker. 


The Railroads Are Buying Again 
S RAILROADS find their way towards physical better- 


ments, the industrial outlook brightens. They can spend 
only as they earn, and must spend what they earn (or can borrow 
money against the prospect of earning) only under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; but their plans may be 
accepted as an added symptom of the renewal, to be seen on every 
side, of business activity. 

The Illinois Central Railroad is asking for authorization of a 
$50,000,000 stock issue to electrify its Chicago lines and repair 
its terminals there. “The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe wishes 
to spend about $33,000,000 on the construction of new track in 
Arizona and Kansas, new equipment, new bridges and trestles, 
stations and office buildings, shops and maintenance. The 
Union Pacific Railroad will spend approximately $29,000,000 
this year for additions and betterments, new equipment and short- 
line extensions. “The Northern Pacific hopes to spend $19,000,000 
during this year for similar purposes. The Denver and Salt Lake 
has applied for authority to construct a six mile tunnel at a cost 
of more than $6,000,000, through the Rocky Mountain Divide. 
Additional rolling stock and repairs are needed and are likely to 
be bought by the Savannah and Atlanta, the Denver and Rio 
Grande, the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, the Boston and 
Maine and the Philadelphia and Reading. 

One of the big rail orders that has been placed is that of the 


New York Central for 180,000 tons. This road has also ordered 
16,000 freight cars and 75 switch engines. It is estimated that 
orders for 34,000 cars have been given equipment companies since 
the first of the year. 

This enumeration does not pretend to be complete, nor is there 
certainty regarding any of the items except that the expenditures 
are urgently needed. But the items are an imposing augury of 
that reawakening which this one phase of construction promises 
to bring to business. 


Billions of Tax-Exempts 


AX-EXEMPT SECURITIES outstanding at the beginning 

of 1922 have been estimated by members of the Treasury 
Department’s sta‘i to have been issued, by different sources, in the 
following amounts: 


State, county and minor political subdivisions....... . .$8,142,000,000 
United: States: badide iso ass oc ons ie ee ee 2,184,000,000 
Federal Farm Lose SOWM6 6.660 cs is cee been eee ae 284,000,000 
Bonds of insular poseesseeas os os. 6000 scewtaeaveweus 50,000,000 


These estimates, covering a total of $10,660,000,000, contain 
no allowance for the partially tax-exempt obligations which are 
outstanding. 


The Supreme Court and a Social Emergency 


SOCIAL EMERGENCY, caused by an insufficient supply 

of dwelling houses and apartments, justified the use of the 
police power as exercised in the New York rent laws, the Supreme 
Court said on March 20. The court had earlier had a case 
turning upon these laws. In the recent case some additional 
points were advanced against the state laws, but the Supreme 
Court said that, once the substantive statute of a state is con- 
stitutional, the state has wide discretion as to the remedies it 
will provide under the statute. 


Smelling Your Music 


E LOOK to science to lead us onward, to open up new 

fields of industry. Nor are we disappointed. Here comes 
Dr. Marston T. Bogart, professor of organic chemistry at Colum- 
bia, to tell the American Chemical Society that smells can be 
arranged in a scale as sounds have been. He does not claim all 
credit to himself. He informs his listening fellow scientists that 
the brain of Dr. Septimus Pliesse gave birth to the idea and that 
Dr. Pliesse devised an ‘“‘odophone”’ to put in practice the proper 
harmonizing of smells. 

Dr. Pliesse figured that heavy odors such as patchouli and 
vanilla represent the bass notes and that sharp smells like pep- 
permint and citronella are the high or treble ones. 

We seem to see—or smell—the orchestra of the future about 
to give an odor symphony, or whatever word we shall make that 
shall mean, not a sound together, but a smell together—perhaps 
a synozeny. A white-gloved leader waves his baton and points 
it commandingly at the portly, whiskered man who controls the 
bass vial of patchouli. For three beats he uncorks it. The 
leader waves threateningly at the little man with the peppermint 
bottle and a brief whiff of it wafts out over the assembled smellers. 
Then both together, a duet of patchouli and peppermint, then all 
together, a chord of odors that moves the gathering to tears that 
are interrupted only by looks of indignation at the woman whose 
entrance interrupts the program with a discordant perfume. 

But back to business! What manufacturer will put before us 
the mahogany box within which shall lurk the odors that will 
blend together for our perfect delight? We shall turn the handle 
and our noses will be assailed as our ears are now. 
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A Romance of Great Merchants 


“one who traffics to remote countries.’ 

Such a man was Frederic Tudor, 
who built a bridge of ice from Wenham 
Lake in Massachusetts to the West Indies 
and Calcutta. 

Boston thought the twenty-two-year-old 
Tudor insane when he undertook to ship ice 
from his father’s pond to Martinique in 
1805, and the complete failure of his first 
venture seemed to justify the opinion. But 
an entry in his journal of that time gives 
a glimpse of the character of the man: “He 
who gives back at the first repulse,” he wrote, 
“and without striking the second blow de- 
spairs of success, has never been, is not and 
never will be a hero in love, war, or business.” 

So this early merchant mariner kept at his 
venture. By 1812 he had built up a small 
trade with the West Indies. The war with 
England destroyed it. After peace was de- 
clared he obtained permission to build ice 
houses at Havana and Kingston, and between 
1817 and 1820 he extended the business to 
Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans. 
He issued ice tickets at a reduced rate. He 
became a pioneer in the science of salesman- 
ship. ‘Where he encountered competition he 
cut the price so low as to freeze out his rivals. 
In Rio de Janeiro he sold his first ice in 
1833 at 12 pounds for a Spanish dollar. He 
experimented with all sorts of packing—rice 
and wheat chaff, hay, tan bark, and even coal 
dust; but finally he chose pine sawdust as 
the best insulator. He had to create a de- 
mand for his extraordinary commodity among 
ali classes. He introduced it by serving 
cold drinks aboard his ship at the same price 
as warm drinks at ordinary places. He pro- 
moted ice-cream establishments, constructed 
ice houses, introduced his wares in hospitals 
and persuaded the Brazilian government, as 
a public health measure, to remit export 
duties on all products taken away in his 
vessels. 


The “ Tuscany’s” Chilly Cargo 


JN Calcutta the good ship Tuscany landed 
a chilly cargo, melted to two-thirds its 
original bulk. A Parsee asked Captain Lit- 
tleheld, “How this ice make grow in your 
country? Him grow on tree? Him grow on 
shrub?” Some of the natives left their 
purchases out in the sun and subsequently 
demanded their. money back. Captain Little- 
field played host to the Anglo-Indian 
community with iced drinks mixed Yankee 
fashion, and the establishment of this new 
trade actually preserved Boston’s East In- 
dian commerce, then in a severe slump, from 
ruin. 

By 1841, although in such severe competi- 
tion that the retail price was lowered to 
one cent a pound, Frederic Tudor had so 
prospered that he was able to pay off a debt 
of $250,000, due to his early experiments; 
had extended his trade to every large port 
in South America and the Far East, and 
had become a celebrated man. At the Court 
of St. James, the Persian ambassador’s 
greeting when presented to Edward Everett 
was an appreciation of the benefit of Amer- 
ican ice to his native people. 

Thus every New England pond near tide- 
water became a merchant marine asset. Even 
Thoreau’s little strip of water at Walden 
was not immune. He wrote: 


1l* JOHNSON defined a merchant as 


Book Review by Silas Bent 


The pure Walden water is mingled with the 
sacred water of the Ganges. With the favor- 
ing winds it is wafted past the site of the 
fabulous islands of Atlantis and the Hesperides, 
makes the periplus of Hanno, and floating by 
Ternate and Tidore and the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, melts in the tropic gales of the 
Indian seas, and is landed in ports of which 
Alexander only heard the names. 


All this is told in “The Maritime History 
of Massachusetts: 1783-1860,” by Samuel 
Eliot Morison (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, $5). The volume is replete with 
incidents as picturesque. 

But this book is not a mere collection of 
anecdotes. The author has used such inci- 
dents as I have sketched merely to vivify 
the pattern of a historical volume remark- 
able for its painstaking research and the 
fresh material which has gone into it. Just 
now, when the question of a governmental 
ship subsidy for our merchant marine is at 
the forefront of public thought, there are 
certain valuable inferences to be drawn from 
an acquaintance with our early New England 
shipowners and their achievements as rivals 
of the British on the seas. Necessity made 
seamen of Massachusetts settlers. The need 
for foreign commodities set the people to 
trading with the West Indies. ‘The country 
produced no staples of ready sale in Eng- 


land, like Virginia tobacco or Canadian 
beaver, but dried fish, pickled mackerel, bass 
and alewives could be traded in the West 
Indies. 


Had Massachusetts depended on foreign 
bottoms for distribution, her fishing would 
have brought her little wealth. The big fac- 
tor in her prosperity was that she owned 
her sea carriers. Shipbuilding became a lead- 
ing industry in Newbury, Ipswich, Glouces- 
ter, Salem and Boston. Persistent enterprise 
prompted the merchant shipowners, as one 
English observer put it, to “trye all ports to 
force a trade.” 

Massachusetts was a chain of prosperous 
trading towns and fishing villages separated 
from the forest primeval by a belt of farms. 
Fish and lumber were exchanged for the 
products of the Dutch East Indies. At Hon- 
duras logwood and mahogany were obtained 
for the London market. New England pro- 
visions found their way into Brazil and 
other South American countries, as well as 
into the Far East. 


As to the Slave Trade 
R. MORISON does not blink the fact 


i that New England made fortunes in 
slaves, rum and piracy. Neither does he 
exaggerate it. He rejects legends, but he has 
verified from rare documents and journals 
the basis for those legends. The book is 
tinged with Rabelaisian humor, romance, 
piety, gore and codfish. 

When Capt. John Turner returned from 
the West Indies with so many pieces of eight 
that a suspicion of piracy was aroused; when, 
with the help of a diving tub, gold and silver 
were recovered from a sunken Spanish gal- 
leon; when Boston shipowners such as Joseph 
Russel, John Higginson and Thomas H. 
Perkins witnessed the guillotining of Robes- 
pierre in the Place de la Concorde; when 
black and brown peoples were being taught 
that Salem meant America and Cochin-China 
was being opened to New England com- 


merce; when hardy mariners were braving 
the dangers of the Fiji Islands and Malays 
were occasionally murdering a chief mate, 
or Penrhyn Island savages were slaying a 
captain; when ivory and camphor wood and 
spices and silks were being dumped upon the 
Boston wharves from the four quarters of 
the world—was it surprising that New Eng- 
land youths quit grubbing stumps and split- 
ting staves to go down to the sea? 

In those days there was no separation of 
shipowning, merchandising, and distribution. 
At the present time, when America has be- 
come overwhelmingly the credit nation of the 
world, so that the whole tendency of eco- 
nomic pressure is to thrust foreign commodi- 
ties upon our markets and to resist the intro- 
duction of our products into alien lands, it 
is clear that there must be in some measure 
a parallel of that early experiment when our 
merchant marine was at the zenith of its 
glory: that is to say, some way must be 
found for the creation of markets abroad, 
probably in South America and the Far 
East and Africa, where America’s exportable 
surplus may be exchanged to advantage for 
the surpluses of those countries. 


How Markets Were Made 


F Americans built railroads in Argentina, 

or factories in China, or public utility 
plants in Abyssinia, a market is automatically 
created for American machinery and acces- 
sories and other products of our labor. It 
will not be a process like Frederic Tudor’s 
in creating a Calcutta market for his ice. 
It will lack a good deal of the picturesque- 
ness of that enterprise, and it will be, fur- 
thermore, somewhat less difficult. 

The economic aspects of a merchant ma- 
rine are discussed by Mr. Morison compe- 
tently and fully. He tells about the effect 
of our two embargo acts, both of which, 
under the guise of stimulating American sea 
power, actually hindered it. He tells how 
we profited in some measure by the opium 
trade in China and how, as late as 1872, 
certain steamships of Boston registry were 
running chests of the drug by the thousand 
into Formosa, obtaining by carrier pigeons 
the prices current in the interior. He tells 
how we profited by the provisions of the Eng- 
lish Treaty of Nanking after the Opium 
War. He tells how closely interlocked 
American diplomatic history has been with 
commerce and maritime pursuits. He ex- 
plains how shipping enabled Boston to rival 
New York even after Manhattan trade had 
grown to flourishing proportions in the ’40’s, 
owing to her superior geographic position. 

But today there remains in Boston no 
trace of the old China trade, as Mr. Mori- 
son observes, “save a taste for li-chi nuts, 
Malacca joints and smoky Souchong.” 

More than one book has been written 
about the glamour of our early American 
merchant marine, of trade with strange races 
and of the swift clipper ships which raced 
to California. This book is written by a man 
fully sensible of the thrill and charm of 
those days, but adequately trained, more- 
over, to investigate the economic forces back 
of them. He has not merely painted a pic- 
ture. He has constructed an era in wood and 
stone and iron and sailcloth, and he has 
decorated it out of the abundance of a mind 
richly stored. 
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Wim. Wrigley Estate 
at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
An etching from a 


painting in oil by 
William P. Welsh 
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“T would not part with that group of oak trees for $5,000 each,” remarked the 
owner of a beautiful country home recently. “And if they should be lost, I would 
not consider my property worth half the price it cost me. Those trees make the 


3° 
lace! 
Among the many prominent places I 


and persons served by Davey Tree : ‘ 
F Have you ever given thought to the money value of your trees? Suppose you were 


buying your place minus its trees—trees which nature has been perhaps centuries in 
PIPING ROCK CLUB producing—what would you pay for it? You probably wouldn’t want it at any 
JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL price. Everi though you could buy insurance, money is a poor substitute for a fine 


LOUISA ae old tree—for that is the one thing which money cannot replace in your lifetime. 
ASSOCIATIO! 3 


DR. W. J. MAYO 
L. F. LOREE 
LYDIG HOYT 
WILLARD D. STRAIGHT 
JOHN McCORMACK 


Surgeons are the following: 


Davey Tree Surgery is the surest, safest form of tree insurance that you can buy. 
Davey Tree Surgeons are trained in the science of saving trees as living, breathing 
things. They save trees without guessing or experiment—when they can be saved. 
Back of them is an organization of established stability, a generation of ripe ex- | 
perience, and a fine tradition of conscientious service. 2 


Every year an appalling number of beautiful trees die needlessly—victims of 
neglect. Disease, decay, insect enemies are ever at work; fatal structural weak- 
nesses are a constant menace. Put your mind at rest about your trees now. Davey 
Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City. They 
are easily available and handle operations of any size, large or small. A letter or 
wire to Kent, Ohio, will bring our local representative promptly. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 3705 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


JOHN DAVEY Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, Fifth Ave. and 42nd Street; Boston, Massachu- 
Father of Tree Surgery setis Trust Building; Philadelphia, Land Titte Building; Battimore American Building; Detroit, General Motors Budd- 
ing; Chicago, Westminster Building; St. Louis, Central National Bank Building. 





Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Montclair, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Senet c incinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian address, 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 
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More Cotton Will Be Grown, Wheat Is Promising, 
and the Business Outlook Brightens 
BY ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


N MY TRAVELS through the country districts last fall I 

was much struck with the prevailing feeling among the 

farmers that both prices and demand for agricultural com- 
modities were bumping along bottom and that shortly after the 
first of the year matters would 


commensurate with an expense account that will not down. 
At this wiiting the whole country is soaking wet, which is 
the best possible preparation ‘for the coming harvest. Wet 
soils delay farm work in most sections, but in the western 
reaches of the Great Plains 





States the rains brought to 





begin to mend. The_ only 
reason they could give for the 
faith that was in them was 
that, when things got to the 


worst, “something always conditions of the country. 
happens. crops, industrial activity, .and 
It was not an answer that markets. 


would pass muster in a schocl 
of political economy, but it 





indicated. 








Business Conditions, April 15, 1922 
HE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a giance the general 


In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 

In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions are shown; prospects are not 


life many fields of wheat 
which were thought to be 
dead. The growing wheat is 
doing well on the whole, 
although spotted in some sec- 
tions. Cotton acreage prom- 
ises to be larger than last 
season. Business is better in 
the grain regions 
than in the Cotton 
Belt. Theoutlook 


Light areas indicate good 
“high pressure” buying 
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had behind it the ex- 
perience of lifetimes and of 
observation. Something did 
happen and is still happening, and 
the cheerfulness of the countryside is 
widespread though not vociferous. Current 

figures of general business, constructed solely from 
statistics, which tell of increase in the volume of busi- 
ness as compared with periods just passed, are interesting 
mental exercises, but they give small conception of the real 
situation. 

There is no such thing as general business, for buying, selling 
and collections are matters purely of locality and of weather. 
Where the roads are impassable from rain, where the farmers 
have little or nothing to sell until another crop is harvested, 
there is little or no business and collections mostly are not. 
Where farmers still have products to market, where fruits and 
early vegetables are being shipped, where industry is employed, 
where lumber is being cut, where mines are being operated, where 
construction and building are in process, there is a moderate 
volume of business gathering slow headway and creating addi- 
tional confidence as it adds to its size and momentum. 

There is little concern about the immediate future and a 
general tendency not to do much guessing nor to make many 
commitments until after the coming harvest. The numerous 
prophecies of nearby prosperity inspired by the study of various 
barcmetrics are generally regarded as being written princi- 
pally for public consumption and are not taken very seriously. 
The immediate concern is to get a volume of business 
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tion where farmers still have livestock and corn to spare and 
for sale. 

Something also happened in Europe when nothing came of 
our various plans to lend her money or else to give it to her. 
For she set about taking care of herself by selling us her securi- 
ties, and by selling us more goods and buying less from us than 
she had been doing—and that is why exchange is going up and 
she is threatening to pay back our loans or else the interest 
on them. 

In a recent trip through Mississippi I noticed that every town 
had an ice cream factory when a quarter of a century ago the 
principal dairy product was condensed milk brought from 
northern latitudes. Also I learned that in 1921 the dz uiry 
products of the state totaled $15,000,000 in value as against 
$750,000 four years ago. And thereby hangs a drama in which 
the United States Department of Agriculture played the lead. 

In these davs when income taxes remind us of government 
expenditures th; at seem to be often a handicap on initiative and 
enterprise, it is interesting to find a government expend- 
iture that is an investment returning a hundredfold or more. 
Since 1906 the Federal Government, the Southern States 
and the counties of these states spent about $10,000,000 
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THE STRANGER AT THE GATE 


In the feudal days of old, when cities 
were armed camps, when the stranger 
was an enemy until he proved himself a 
friend, the merchant who came from one 


city to another was challenged at the gate. ° 


Today, by thousands, to every city in 
the land, come the salesmen of manufac- 
turers in distant places. There are no 
walls of stone to bar their entrance; no 
city gates where sentries challenge. But 
there are other gates within the city; 
there are other walls than walls of stone. 

What salesman does not know the little 
gate that leads the way—or bars it—to 
the inner office of the buyer? What sales- 
man does not know that important moment 
when his card goes in—and he waits the 





word? And if his product is unknown— 
how often he is halted at the gate! 





New YorK BosToNn 








Then the gates of the homes—the 
millions of homes— in cities and towns 
and villages, and on the farms, where 
dwell the people. Of these there are so 
many that the manufacturer cannot send 
his salesmen to them; yet the success or 
failure of his product hangs upon its 
reception at these gates. And here again, 
the unknown product is challenged, while 
the gates swing wide for the known. 


In the old days there were certain il- 
lustrious persons upon whom was con- 
ferred a key to the city, symbolizing the 
good-will of the inhabitants and betok- 
ening that all places were open to them. 
Today, in the world of industry, there 
are those who hold a similar key. They 
are the ones who know the power of 
advertising. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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in ridding the South of the cattle tick. 

The work is nearly done, and the results 
are much in evidence. Since 1907 dairy cows 
in the South have increased f50 per cent in 
number as against 14 per cent in the rest of 
the country. Scattered throughout the South 
there are creameries, silos, cheese factories 
and high-bred herds, when formerly the 


solitary “Sis Cow”’ was as lonely as a sparrow 
on a housetop. 
The cotton boll weevil has now nearly 


approached the limits of cotton cultivation 
in this country. Coming across from Mexico 
into southeastern Texas thirty years ago, it 
steadily: pursued its relentless march, which 
all efforts have failed to stay. It forced 
diversion of crops wherever it prevailed and, 
more than any one factor, has permanently 
altered the entire economic and social life 
of the South. It is a curicus commentary on 
human nature that, although its ultimate 
infestation of every cotton-growing section 
was known, although not realized, to be as 
inevitable as fate, practically nowhere was 
there any concerted effort to anticipate its 
coming by those changes in agricultural 
procedure which its presence was sure to 
bring about through bitter necessity. There 
is no remedy or sure prevention, although 
cultural methods are apparently the most 
effective up to date. Yet great crops have 
been raised in spite of its ravages and will 
continue to be under favorable weather con- 
ditions of heat and abundant sunshine. 


Nation’s 


LSEWHERE in this issue’of The Na- 

TION ’S BUSINESS we give some space 

to President Harding’s ship subsidy 
proposal from two ‘points of view. On the 
part of the trade press, the plan is met with 
a reception which depends largely on the 
industry represented. We may take as 
typical of what the marine interests think, 
this from Shipping: 


It may at once be said that the various pro- 
posals in their general scope and aim meet with 
the hearty approval of our shipping communi- 
ties, the Presidential Message through which 
the proposals were conveyed being endorsed as 
a step in the right direction and one from 
which other steps may more easily be taken 
as our trade and commerce expansion dictates 
and requires. The subsidy plan as might be 
expected embodies in large measure the recom- 
mendations of the Shipping Board, and as these 
were for the most part based on expert opinion 
associated with the latter and of equally valu- 
able outside expert opinion, individual and 
corporate, such opposition as may develop to 
hinder or block enactment of the bill as it now 
stands or to its detail features whether in the 
directions of application or probable effect, will 
loom up from less sympathetic because less 
well posted sources. 


Shipping is more hopeful than most of its 
contemporaries, for it says: 


That enactment with a minimum of modifica- 
tion will be the ultimate outcome we are in no 
doubt; the important matter, however, is that 
the enactment be not unnecessarily delayed. 


The Electrical World sees one sentimental 
argument which is certain to be raised against 
the plan and disposes of it in this way: 


Subsidies are not popular in this country. 
The word smacks of politics in business, and 
government operation has proved bad. But we 
face a matter of costs. The United States 


Shipping Board, after long study, recommends 
£ 5 
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One of the sidelights in food production is 
found in the increased output of syrup and 
molasses in this country, so far as estimates 
to that effect can be depended upon. Sor- 
ghum and cane syrups are about of equal 
volume, with maple syrup in comparatively 
small proportion. During the past two 
winters these “long sweetenings,” as they are 
known in the South, have been of the utmost 
value, for along with corn bread they formed 
the staple diet of many workers, both black 
and white, to whom the low price of cotton 

made rigid economy a matter of dire necessity. 

The continued progress in the giowth of 
textile manufacturing in the South is one 
of the economic phenomena of the times. 
It is the story of great natural advantages, 
of proximity to raw material, and the posses- 
sion of hydro-electric power, all furnishing 
an incentive to the development of a depend- 
able and increasingly efficient source of labor 
from apparently most unpromising material. 

The railroads find themselves facing a 
growing demand for lower rates because 
rates are in many instances a heavy handicap 
on business, while, on the-other hand, the 
costs of operation do not seem to war- 
rant any such reductions. Alexander the 
Great started the fashion of cutting Gor- 
dian knots that could not otherwise be 


undone. That seems to be the only remedy 
now in sight, and a somewhat impatient 
public grows more impatient with those 


who are unwilling to bear their share in 


usiness O 


a subsidy—to balance the penalty of our 
quixotic seamen’s law until it shall be changed, 
and to encourage American traders to enter the 
foreign fields, until our ships can ply from 
friend to friend, and the great profitable future 
of our foreign trade can gradually unfold. 
And the subsidy will cost perhaps 40 per cent 
of what we will lose by scrapping all these 
ships or giving them away. 

Our transcontinental railways were made 
possible by subsidies of land. Our export trade 
—in which the electrical industry will open up 
some day a mine of wealth—may wait upon a 
similar impulse. Surely it is better that the 
products of our ingenuity—already famed 
around the globe—should be sold abroad, aided 
for a time by subsidy, than that the present 
opportunity should be wasted at even greater 
cost in ships. 


The Bonus and the Subsidy 


AN an administration which regards the 

bonus as unwarranted’ extravagance 
justify the subsidizing of the merchant 
marine? That question in one form or other 
is certain to be raised and in the opinion of 
The American Contractor will be a difficult 
one to answer. The Contractor, however, 
sees some good coming out of the proposal, 
whether the legislation is passed or not: 

Every indication points to a stormy voyage 
in Congress for the subsidy proposition. The 
proposal is viewed by many in the light of a 
twin-brother to the blanket cash payment bonus 
suggestion. 

One of the results likely to grow out of this 
proposal to Congress is a sweeping investiga- 
tion into Shipping Board affairs under the 
present management for the purpose of ascer- 
taining why the board is not making expenses, 
and why huge deficits are being rolled up 
through the gradual withdrawal of merchant 
ships from the high seas and anchoring them in 
idleness in rivers and harbors with mounting 
maintenance costs. 


Efforts to obtain a financial statement on 
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the general reductions in wages and salaries. 
It is an interesting development i in political 


economy that the tariff 1s now generally 
recognized to be what all impartial students 
have known and proclaimed it to be: one of 
self-interest rather than of nation-wide con- 
cern. It is preeminently a thing of oppor- 
tunism and not representing any profound 
economic principle. The best illustrations 
of these statements may be found in the 
opposition to the American Valuation Plan 
by many who were formerly staunch advocates 
of the protective principle, but who now feel 
that it is essential to our business welfar- 
that we take enough manufactured come 
modities from Europe to enable them to 
discharge their war indebtedness to us and to 
buy from us the goods we are desirous of 
exchanging. Then, too, each industry is 
prone to consider the tariff largely from the 
viewpoint of its own interest. In textiles, 

for instance, the growers of raw material ask 
protection for their raw material but are not 
so keen about the same policy being applied 
to the finished product as are the manufac- 
turers, who very naturally feel that they 
should have protection against the imported 
article. 

The effects of the present emergency tariff 
are seen in the recovery of the price of wool, 
and this in connection with the advance in 
the prices of lambs and sheep has bred a much 
more cheerful feeling among the sheep raisers 
of the West. 


Sservatory 


Shipping Board affairs were futile. It is be- 
lieved that only a Congressional investigation 
will bring the matter to light, and also uncover 
the seeming lack of business methods in han- 
dling the affairs of the Shipping Board. 

The Shipping Board comes under criticism 
also from the packing industry. The Na- 
tional Provisioner, the “official organ” of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, has 
something to say about ocean rates and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation’s part in keep- 
ing them up: 


It is the general belief in shipping circles, 
and especially among cargo interests, that the 
present high transatlantic rates are kept up 
solely as the result of an agreement such as 
would speedily bring the ordinary American 
business man into court. Not only do these 
conference lines openly flaunt their combina- 
tion, but the prime movers therein seem to be 
our own United States representatives, paid 
from our taxes and presumably working in our 
interest... . 

Like Frankenstein, 
terests find that they 


business in- 
have constructed a mon- 
ster which seems determined to destroy those 
responsible for its creation. The Shipping 
Board could be of tremendous help to American 
shippers, and it should be utilized in this way. 
If, however, its officials are to continue to work 
against American interests, as in this case, the 
quicker it is abolished and these representatives 
retired to private life, the better it may be for 
all concerned. 


In a thoughtful letter from its New York 
correspondent the Manchester Guardian 
sums up the objections which are likely to 
arise. It finds this one most difficult to meet: 


The chief weakness, however, of the Presi- 
dent’s plan is undoubtedly the fact that the 
subsidy is linked with the existence of an im- 
port trade. For the past year the present Re- 
publican Congress has been much exercised 
over plans to limit imports, and it is difficult 
to see how the same Congress will be able to 
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vote a subsidy which is dependent on a flourish- 
ing foreign trade and also pass an exorbitant 
tariff law designed to restrict foreign trade. 


How Bad Was 1921 and Where 
Was Depression the Worst? 


OW bad was 1921? The Financial 

Chronicle has been making a study of 
bank clearings for that depressing year and 
reaches this conclusion: 


The year was one of extreme business pros- 
tration—in many respects the worst experienced 
in American trade history. The shrinkage in 
the volume of business done was, it is safe to 
say, of unparalleled extent. In many different 
branches of industry the collapse was utter and 
complete. Production fell to a low ebb, and yet 
it proved more than adequate for current needs, 
consumptive demand on any extensive scale 
being entirely lacking. And this state of things 
continued throughout the entire twelve months, 
with never the faintest symptom of trade 
revival or even recovery. ‘The year was also 
one of steadily declining commodity values, 
though with a few upward reactions here and 
there during the later months. With the 
volume of business so materially reduced and 
conducted at steadily declining prices, the effect 
in cutting down the amounts of bank exchanges, 
or clearings, was certain to be striking and 
pronounced. 


It is customary to divide bank clearings 
into those in New York City and those out- 
side, and to give more importance to the 
latter as a business index. But, says the 
Chronicle: 


Curiously enough, it is found that the ratios 
of decline at New York and outside of New 
York do not differ very greatly. At New York 
the decrease is exactly 20 per cent. Outside 
of New York it is 22.5 per cent, while for 
the two combined it is 21.3 per cent. 


There has been a good deal of discussion 
of the value of bank clearings as an indica- 
tion of business conditions, but the figures 
compiled by the Chronicle agree with what 
we learn from other sources as to the points 
of greatest depression: 


For the New England group of cities the 
falling off is 23 per cent, and for the Middle 
States group, including New York, it is no more 
than 19.8 per cent. For the Middle West, in- 
cluding such places as Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo, and 
Indianapolis, the decreas: is 22.5 per cent. For 
the “other,” or Far W’:stern, group, including 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
and a host of other cities within distinctive 
agricultural communities, the ratio of falling 
off is much the heaviest anywhere, being 30.2 
per cent, and at individual cities within the 
group the ratios of decline run very much 
higher. For the Southern and Southwestern 
group also, the decrease is heavy, as would 
be expected, reaching 27.0 per cent; St. Louis, 
within this group, shows 24.9 per cent falling 
off; New Orleans, 33.4 per cent; Richmond, 31.4 
per cent; Atlanta, 35.3 per cent Savannah, 51.2 
per cent; Augusta, 50.7 per cent, and the gen- 
eral average for the group would be heavier 
except for the excellent showing made by the 
city of Oklahoma, which shows no decrease at 
all in clearings, but actually an increase of 
17.1 per cent. 

The best comparison of all, however, comes 
from the Pacific Coast, where the decrease 
is no more than 13.8 per cent. The Pacific 
Northwest, including Seattle and Portland, suf- 
fered as severely as other parts of the country, 
but on the other hand Southern California is 
experiencing no little prosperity, and Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach, Berkeley, 
Santa Barbara and Modesto all report larger 
totals of clearings than in 1920. Out of the 197 
cities from which we have clearings returns 
throughout the whole country, only 12 cities 
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TONE & WEBSTER have ap- 
praised properties to the value of 


three and a half billion dollars. 
They have designed and built a mil- 


lion and a half horse power of power sta- 
tions, two thousand miles of high-voltage 
transmission lines, a thousand miles of 
electric railway and some of the largest 
industrial plants of recent years. 


Stone & Webster engineers and con- 
structors contribute 30 years’ experience 
to the success of new developments. 
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Builders of Business 


GERVING a very large number 

of customers in many different 
lines and in widely separated 
localities, the Bankers Trust 
Company comes into close con- 
tact with a variety of business 
problems. In helping to solve 
each such problem as it arises, 
we acquire knowledge and ex- 
perience which aid us in dealing 
with the business problems of 
other customers. 


As a depositor here, ye are en- 
titled to the full beneti of our 
experience in the business of 
banking and in banking for 
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register gains over 1920, and six of these are 
found in the Pacific group. 


One Industry that Begs 
For a More Modest Position 


WE HAVE read many pleas from indus- 
tries for rank in first, second or third 
place. We have excited editorials in trade 
papers contending that the industries they 
represent should be rated first, second or 
thind—never lower than that—but here comes 
a trade paper protesting wildly that its 
industry is not even in the first hundred. 

In the Moving Picture World its editor, 
Arthur James, writes: 


One of the most dangerous things a $25,000 
man can do is to have himself described as 
a millionaire. ... It is much the same with 
a business or an industry. When it gets a 
reputation for being fat with money all the 
politicians, big and little, begin to include it 
in the list of ripe and succulent plums, to be 
plucked and devoured. 

Some time in the early days of the moving 
picture business somebody, we don’t know who, 
rose in his place and cried out that the screen 
was the Fifth Industry in the United States, 
Later on it was revised to read Fourth. 

Recently no less a man than Henry W. Taft, 
who in addition to other distinctions is a 
brother of a former President of the United 
States, presided at a luncheon where censor- 
ship was discussed. Mr. Taft pleasantly went 
all others several better by describing us as 
the First industry in the United States. A 
very large majority of those present would 
and doubtless did accept the statement as 
correct. 

The time seems to have arrived when we 
should nail this fiction and save ourselves from 
the hardships which follow in its wake. Many 
persons in our own business do not know that 
the moving picture industry not only is not 
the first, fourth or fifth in the industries of 
the United States, but probably not among 
the first one hundred. 

Here is a list provided by a man who has 
gone carefully into the subject. It may serve 
to enlighten those of us who have carelessly 
adopted the habit of calling ourselves the Fifth 
Industry. The following merely gives a.small 
number of businesses that equal or exceed the 
moving pictures in value of finished produc- 
tion at the plant: Babbit Metal and Solder, 
Rubber Boots and Shoes, Canning and Pre- 
served Fish, Cash Registers and Calculating 
Machines, Coal Tar Products, Cooperage, 
Corsets, Men’s Furnishing Goods, Glucose and 
Starch, Hardware, manufactured Ice, Litho- 
graphing, Mattresses and Spring Beds, Pianos, 
Phonographs, Photographic Materials, Pickles, 
Pottery, Rice, Cleaning and Polishing, Roof- 
ing Materials, Soap, Sugar-beet and Varnishes. 

Take cheese, for instance. In the year 1919, 
a good film year, its production was twice 
the value of moving pictures. Then there are 
automobiles, boots and shoes, butter, railroad 
cars, men’s clothing and cotton goods—all of 
them tremendously greater in total value of 
production than the best total that pictures can 
show. 

Let the word start round—we are not the 
fifth nor the tenth nor the twentieth, and we 
don’t want to be taxed as such. 


Plea for Deflation in Office 
Titles and Names of Securities 


ITLES of corporation officials need 

“revision downward” in the opinion of 
Richard Spillane, who, in the Pudlic Ledger 
of Philadelphia, says: 

There is a New York corporation with ten 
vice-presidents and another with twelve. Any 
time the big bosses want to promote a man 
without increasing his pay they seem to pin 
a vice-presidency on him, There are today 
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assistants to the president and assistants to 
the vice-president and assistants to the secre- 
tary and assistants to the treasurer. Why not 
second, third and fourth and so on assistants 
to the first, second, third and fourth vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer until every- 
body down to the office boy and the janitor 
has a high-sounding title? 


There are other things than official titles 
that might want clarifying in the same 
writer’s view. One is the naming of securi- 
ties. On this point Mr. Spillane adds: 


Theodore H. Price wrote an article recently 
n “Fashions in Investments,” and incidentally 
referred to a humorous story printed by Mc- 
Cready Sykes long ago of a twenty-mile trolley 
line against which the promoters issued 

$50,000 of “Very First Mortgage Bonds,” 

$50,000 of “Underlying Bonds,” 

$50,000 of “Prior Lien Bonds,” 
$75,000 of “First Mortgage Bonds, 
$100,000 of “General Mortgage Bonds,” 
$300,000 of “Bonds,” 

$100,000 of “General Debentures,” 
$100,0co of “Collateral Gold Notes,” 

$1,000,000 of “Preferred Stock” and 

$1,000,000 of “Common Stock,” 


oo) 


being a total of $2,825,000, to which there were 
added “Equipment Bonds” and “Rolling Stock 
Collateral Gold Notes” and “Purchase Money 
Notes” and “Gold Scrip” and “Funded Bonds” 
and “Convertible 6s” and “Interchangeable 
Gold Debentures” and “New Collateral Trust 
Bonds” and finally a large issue of “Unsecured 
Bonds,” to pay the interest on which there were 
sold $200,000 of “Double Reversible Converti- 
ble 4s” and $100,000 of “Automatic Gold 5s.” 
It is explained that the “Double Reversible 
Convertible 4s” were among the most popular 
of the issues because it was only necessary 
to cut a coupon off and turn it upside down, 
when it became an order at its face value for 
“Deferred Stock” at par. 


Canadian Industry Half 
Owned in This Country 


HE extent of American investment in 

Canadian industry is making our neigh- 
bor dominion a little restive. The Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce has 
just published a booklet, “Canada a Field 
for British Branch Industries,” aimed to at- 
tract British capital. Its findings as to 
American holdings are thus summarized by 
the Canadian Pacific monthly, Agricultural 
and Industrial Progress in Canada: 


What then is the industrial situation in 
Canada today, as regards the capital by which 
it is being developed? To determine this 
point the Commercial Intelligence Service of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce ex- 
amined the returns of the Industrial Census 
for the last fiscal year for which they were 
available, namely, 1918; that is to say, the 
statements of all companies in Canada, from 
those which own and exploit our natural re- 
sources, such as timber or minerals, to the 
smallest manufacturer of clothes-pegs or 
collar-buttons. 

The result was found to be that 56 per 
cent was in the hands of Canadian investors, 
35 per cent in the hands of United States 
investors, less than 9 per cent in Great Britain 
and about 1 per cent elsewhere. Similar 
analyses by specific groups of industries showed 
even more remarkable results. 

The United States controlled from a com- 
paratively small percentage of the flour indus- 
try, to more than 99 per cent of the artificial 
abrasive industry, an industry by no means 
small and of growing importance. Some of 
the actual figures were as follows: Pulp and 
paper, about 26 per cent; agricultural imple- 
ments, an industry which we prided ourselves 
as being peculiarly Canadian, 31 per cent; 
electrical appliances, 49 per cent; meat pack- 
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The Vital Difference 


In Belt Lacing 


Alligator teeth penetrate lengthwise 
clear through and. beyond the belt. 
The ends clinch down 
flat making each tooth 
a tiny vise. 


Compare This 
Grip With 
Others 


‘Only a Hammer 
to Apply It” 





Your shops will find in Alligator Lacing a saving far in excess of the consideration 
The extra strength means more continuous use of Belt Driven Power. 
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Reach this Market 
through Omaha 


Farmers are again able and willing to buy. 
Reports show that products on farms in 
this territory increased $500,000,000 in 
value since November 1, 1921. 


Omaha dominates a great, rich farming 
region—a territory having: 

Population: 3,500,000—66.5% rural. 

Bank Deposits: $1,640 per family (av.) 

Farm Value: $24,625 per farm (av.) 

(Nation's average $12,085 per farm) 

We can show you how to reach this rich ter- 

itory through Omaha. 
Ask for Sales Analysis No, 75 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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“The Nation's Fourth Railroad Center” J} 
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CUNARD-ANCHOR 


THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


ONE MILLION TONS 
OF LARGE AND LUXURIOUS 
STEAMERS 


~—the majority equipped with 
oil-burning engines 


AQUITANIA 
The World’s 
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MAURETANIA 
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of the Atlantic 


BERENGARIA 


One of the World’s Largest 
and most Luxurious Liners 
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ing, 41 per cent; rubber, 51 per cent; paints 
and varnishes, 47 per cent; proprietary medi- 
cines, 86 per cent; car construction, 59 per cent; 
drugs and light chemicals, 27 per cent; con- 
densed milk, 40 per cent; petroleum, 53 per 
cent; automobiles and automobile accessories, 
about 70 per cent. 

The United Kingdom figures are compara- 
tively insignificant. With the exception of the 
building and drug industries, in which Great 
Britain owns 45 per cent and 37 per cent, re- 
spectively, the British interest ranges from 
.o4 to about ro per cent, and is, as has been 
said, in total less than 9 per cent. 

In view of the development of the past two 
years, these 1918 figures are exceedingly con- 
servative; for 1919 and 1920, in Toronto alone, 
there were established forty-six new United 
States industries, four British and _ eighteen 
Canadian. 

It will probably be found, when the 1921 
figures are available, that the percentage of 
our industrial capital controlled by the United 
States is not less than 50 per cent; that by 
Canada herself about 40 per cent; and the 
balance divided between Great Britain and 
foreign countries, 





Inflated Currency and 
The Average German 
ERE is a little table of the value of 
money in Germany before the war 
and last year, translated by Export 
Trade from Tagliche Korrespondenz: 


Marks: Formerly: 1914. Marks. Now: 1921. 
A good plain 1 Two rolls. 
dinner. 

2 Bottle good 2 Bottle of soda 
Rhine wine. water. 

3 Best seat in 3 A programme. 

“FP & 4 1 har- 

monic. 

5Dinner at 5 A sausage roll 
Adlon, con- at a carmen’s 
sisting of hors “pull up.” 


d’ceuvres, two 
courses, des- 


sert. 

10 Elegant dress 10 A collar. 
shirt. 

20 Express fare 20 Hardly a cab 
between Ber- fare between 
lin and Mu- two Berlin 
nich. stations. 

25-30 Board and 25-3) Tip for a 
breakfast for landlady for 
a student for preparing the 
a month. breakfast. 

50 Winter over- 50 Velvet collar 
coat. for it. 

85 Suit made to 85 Cleaning and 
measure. pressing of a 

suit. 

100 Month’s board 100 Bed (for one 
and lodging night) in a 
in a small Berlin inn. 
seaside town. 

500 Month’s al 500 Pair of shoes 
lowance for for a young 
a University girl. 
student. 

1,000 Monthly _ in- 1,000 Daily income 
come of army of a wine 
major. steward. 

5,000 Yearly in- 5,000 Price of an 
come of a ordinary car- 
comfort- pet. 
able middle- 
class man. 

10,000 Cost of nice 10,000 Cost of small 
little country repair of root 
villa with or 
chard. 

100,000 Ambition of a 100,000 Yearly income 
thrifty citizen of “Beginner” 
to possess this ofa profiteer’s 
amount. “clique. 

1,000,000 Possession of 1,000,000 Pocket money 
this sum only of daughter of 
considered high-class 
possible in profiteer in 
fairy tale. Berlin W. W 

1,000,000,000 Amount col- 1,000,000,000 A very small 
lected with fraction of the 
difficulty by usual deficit of 
“voluntary” any of the 
contribution— government 
given under departments. 
protest — to 


build _fort- 
resses. 
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The Recent Federal 


Trade Decisions 
Te most discussed rulings of the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission since the April 
issue of The Nation’s BUSINESS were 
two charging price discrimination, one aimed 
at a manufacturer of talcum powder, tooth 
paste and other toilet articles and the other 
at a dealer in fishing tackle. ‘These are dis- 
cussed in the editorial pages of this number. 
A long list of concerns making razors, 
razor-hones and knives, accused of “false and 
misleading advertising,” have been warned to 
mend their ways. The description of the 
wrongdoing is the Commission’s. A more 
accurate phrase might be “marking-up.” In 
general the practice complained of consisted 
in marking on the boxes containing the knives, 
razors, etc., prices in excess of what the 
retailer was expected to charge. ‘The pur- 
pose, according to the complaint, was to de- 
ceive the buyer into believing that the articles 
he bought were being sold at a bargain and 
were really of better quality than indicated 
by the price he paid. 
Here is a description of what was done 


.in one case: 


The respondents, despite the intimation that 
they manufacture razors, actually purchased 
razors from manufacturers at 45 cents each, 
packed them in individual containers bearing 
the label, Manufacturers Company. 
Price $3.50. Fully warranted.” Such razors, 
it was shown, were sold to the public at $1.95. 
By this method purchasers were misled into 
the belief that they were buying a high grade 
razor at a greatly reduced price, when, as a 
matter of fact, purchasers paid an excessive 
price for the razors, 


The Commission’s powers over trade are 
in general limited to interstate commerce and 
commerce in the territories or the District 
of Columbia. Many practices of which the 
Commission seems to disapprove it cannot 
prevent because of the interstate commerce 
limitation. 

Four cases in which rulings were recently 
made apply to concerns doing business in 
the District, but serve perhaps to show where 
the Commission would forbid if it could. 
Two are against furniture dealers. The al- 
legation in each case is that the concern al- 
though advertising that it made no extra 
charge for credit did in fact distinguish be- 
tween cash and credit customers, charging 
the latter higher prices. 

Another District case, where the commis- 
sion was not limited in its rules by any ques- 
tion whether the goods were or were not in 
interstate commerce, is against a sausage 
maker accused of imitating the label of a 
rival so the two labels were not readily dis- 
tinguishable. The names were similar and 
the Commission recognizes the claim to the 
name and label of the company first using it. 
A similar right is recognized in the case of 
a milliner using a familiar feminine first name 
that had already been preempted. 

Another involving simulation of name led 
to an order to cease and desist against a safe 
company in New York which borrowed part 
of a rival’s name and opened offices directly 
across the street and displayed its advertising 
matter in such a way as to create an impres- 
sion that the two companies were the same. 
So, too, a company calling itself the “Roches- 
ter Tailoring Company” but not located in 
Rochester, New York, has been ordered to 
change its method of labeling clothing since 
it has led purchasers “to believe that re- 
spondents’ clothing is of the quality produced 
in Rochester and under Rochester manu- 
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Ordinary Films 
Are Dangerous 


The operation of any 
portable projector 
using ordinary inflam- 
mable films without a 
fireproof enclosing 
booth is prohibited by 
State, Municipal and 
Insurance restric- 
tions, and the violator 
is liable to severe pen- 
alties. Pathéscope 
SAFETY STAND- 
ARD machines and 
films do not require 
enclosing booth. 
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Selling with Motion Pictures 


Showing beats telling. 


Nothing you can say about the quality 
of your goods or what they will do, is half 
so compelling—so convincing—as a visual 
demonstration of how they are made and 
used. 


Motion pictures of your product present 
claims that cannot be argued down. They 
are both.claim and proof combined. . They 
leave no room for doubt. They compel 
belief. 


Sales, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Managers of many of the most progressive 
concerns in the country are using motion 
pictures and New Premier Pathéscopes in 
strong educational work and _ intensive 
development of specific sales territories. 


The Pathéscope Company recently made 
for E. A. Stevenson & Co., Boonton, N. J., 
a motion picture film showing the complete 
history of the manufacture of “Spredit”’ 
(nut butter) for use among Domestic 
Science instructors and to give retail dealers 
first-hand information about the product. 


A film made last year by the Pathéscope 
Company for Kirkman & Son, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has already been shown to millions. 
This company has now in daily operation 
a large number of New Premier Pathéscopes, 
and its motion picture activities constitute 
a very considerable portion of its sales 
promotion work. 


The National Cash RegistereCompany has 
twenty-eight Pathéscope projectors; the 
Economist Film Service, for its Department 
Store clients, has forty-five. 


Our Industrial Department is organized to render an efficient service lu 
adverlisers in the preparation of films. We made the most successful 
indusrial films produced during 1921. We invite an opportunity to 
demonstrate the Pathéscope Film Service and to explain its place and 
function in your sales promotion program. 


Willard B. Cook, President 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1851, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


New Premier Pathéscopes have been used 

with eminent success also by the 
American Mutal Liability Insurance Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company 
General Electric Company 
Internatlonal Correspondence Schools 
International Mercantile Marine 
Mosler Safe Company 
National Biscuit Company 
United Drug Company 

and many others. 

Many of these users selected the Pathé- 
scope only after a careful investigation of, 
and sometimes unfortunate experiences 
with, other portable projectors. One sales 
Promotion Manager, who tried out various 
machines by projecting their pictures side 
by side with those of the Pathéscoope, chose 
the latter as “all around most efficient,” 
adding that “the biggest feature is the 
‘Safety Standard’ film used in the Pathé- 
scope. In many places, it is only because 
of this feature that we are permitted to 
show our film.” 

Only “Safety Standard” film is used in 
the Pathéscope. It is safe: The Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., have set their 
Approval Seal on every “Safety Standard” 
film and Pathéscope projector. No fireproof 
booth or licensed operator is required. 

Ordinary film is dangerous and should be 
used only in a fireproof booth and by a licensed 
operator. 

The New Premier Pathéscope can be 
used by any of your men, any time, any- 
where. It is so exquisitely buili that its 
brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze expert 
critics. It operates on any electric light 
current, or from a storage battery. It 
weighs only 23 pounds and can be carried 
in a small suitcase. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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The “Sperry” Service 


is a business builder 


And that’s not all 


Spending as much to acquire 
a volume of business as that 
volume represents is like bor- 
rowing from Peter to pay 


Paul. 


The See” Service, through 
the medium of the 20 Green 
Stamp, offers a thoroughly 
tried and true plan for a mer- 
chant to increase his volume 
of business and at the same 
overhead 


time reduce his 


expenses. 


Issued as a discount, on pur- 
chases as small as toc, this 
Thrift token induces thrifty 
folk to their 
trade where it is given. This 
added, steady patronage en- 


concentrate 


ables a merchant to increase 
his business, and increased 
business means quick turn- 
overs, which in turn eliminates 
many expenses. 


Therefore, the Ahem“ Service 
of co-operative discount ma- 
terially increases a merchant’s 
volume of business and auto- 
matically reduces operating 
costs. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSONCO. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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facturing conditions as extensively advertised 
by the Rochester Chamber of Commerce and 
other business associations of Rochester.” 

Two formal complaints have been filed in- 
volving interesting points. In one case a 
steamship company is charged with cutting 
price of service below cost to force a com- 
petitor out of business and restore previous 
existing monopoly of water transportation by 
two eastern cities. 

In the other a manufacturer of baking 
powders which sell in competition with manu- 
facturers of “self-rising flour” has adopted 
a practice of anonymous publication of dis- 
paraging and derogatory statements concern- 
ing self-rising flour. It is alleged that this 
practice was put into operation on an exten- 
sive scale. 

Another activity of the Federal Trade 
Commission was an effort to reach an agree- 
ment with manufacturers of silver plated 
hollow ware through a trade practice sub- 
mitted on the use of the word “Sheffield.” 
The manufacturers at a conference conducted 
by Commissioner Gaskill adopted this resolu- 
tion and pledge: 


Resolved, that the word “Sheffield” as a 
mark for silver-plated hollow-ware means 
quality, and that, furthermore, quality is de- 
fined as meaning an article well plated on a 
base metal of nickel silver of not less than 
10 per cent nickel content; and that the same 
may have Britannia metal trimmings or mount- 
ings. 

The undersigned individually will follow this 
definition in the marking of silverware and 
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will not either for themselves or at the request 
of others mark ware which does not contorm 
to this definition with the name “Shefheld.” 


The commissioner did not feel that the 
adoption of the resolution disposed of the 
issue, and adds this to a statement on the 
subject: 

It seems that the uninstructed purchasing 
public associates the name “Shefheld” with 
origin in Shefheld, England, and attributes to 
silver-plated hollow-ware sold under that 
name a representation of quality not accurately 
measured but corresponding generally to the 
quality represented in the silver plated line 
by original Shefheld plate. But the word as 
used by the manufacturers has no meaning 
at all since it is indiscriminately applied in 
the trade to all classes and grades of silver- 
ware, from the cheapest and poorest to the 
best and most expensive. This absence of 
meaning in the trade in conjunction with what 
seems to be an accepted meaning on the part 
of the purchasing public, known in the trade 
and relied upon therein, seems to the Commis- 
sion to constitute the use of the word “Shetheld” 
in connection with the sale of silver-plated 
hollow-ware an unfair method of competition 
because it tends to deceive and mislead the 
purchasing public. 

Without attempting to express a conclusive 


judgment upon the merits of any particular’ 


case, the Federal Trade Commission in general 
disapproves the use of the word “Shefheld” as 
a trade name or mark for silver-plated hollow- 
ware and will proceed in individual cases as 
they come before it upon this basis, with due 
regard to the merits of any particular case. 


Log of Organized Business 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has called upon its mem- 


ber organizations to cooperate with the 
local posts of the American Legion in a na- 
tional campaign to aid veterans out of work 
or in distress. 

In a letter urging member organizations 
to join in this movement, Elliot H. Goodwin, 
Vice-president of the National Chamber, 
writes: 


The American Legion, through the Director 
of its Americanism Commission, has called 
upon the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to transmit to chambers of commerce 
and trade organizations a request for coopera- 
tion with local posts of the American Legion 
in a National Employment Day and a campaign 
of relief to follow thereafter. 

This suggestion we are happy to adopt im- 
mediately, thus continuing a policy which was 
first inaugurated in 1919 when a National Em- 
ployment Committee of the Chamber, cooperat- 
ing with some three hundred local committees, 
developed a program for getting returned sol- 
diers back to civil positions. 

The American Legion in its statement to us 
reports a large number of veterans out of 
work or in distress. To alleviate this condi- 
tion the Legion proposes to set up a local Legion 
Employment Committee, which will ascertain 
in each community: 

1. Veterans who are unemployed or veterans’ 
families who are in distress. 

2. What emergency relief measures may be 
needed and applied. 

3. What opportunities of every 
kind there are for employment. 

The work is to culminate, according to the 
announced plans of the Legion, in a citizen’s 
mass meeting to be held in each town at which 
problems incident to the local condition will be 
discussed, and a definite campaign of assistance 
formulated. 

The welfare of our veterans is of high con- 
cern to the nation. It is believed that our 
organization members will respond to the re- 
quests of the American Legion concerning the 


legitimate 


employment situation and render every assist- 
ance within their power, and this announce- 
ment is sent with the belief that such specific 
constructive help as is requested will be given 
the moment the need for assistance is known. 


Committee on Trade Associations 


A COMMITTEE to study and report on 
the subject of trade associations has been 
appointed by the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. The committee will direct its in- 
quiry with a view to determining in what 
manner trade associations can render the 
greatest service to business and the public. 

Members of the committee are: 

Philip H. Gadsden, Chairman, Philadelphia; 
president, American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation and formerly member of Federal Elec- 
tric Railways Commission; vice-president, 
United Gas Improvement Company. 

Thomas S. Adams, New Haven, Conn.; 
secretary, National Tax Association; professor 
of political economy, Yale University. 

Fred R. Babcock, Pittsburgh; formerly presi- 
dent, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation and of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce; president, Babcock Lumber Co. 

Charles J. Brand, Pittsburgh; formerly 
chairman, Cotton Distribution Board, and chief 
of Bureau of Markets, Department of Agricul- 


ture; vice-president and general manager, 
United Fruit Growers, Ine. 

Henry 8S. Dennison, Framingham, Mass.; 
formerly director of planning and_ statistics, 


War Industries Board, and president of the 
Taylor Society; president, Dennison Manutac- 
turing Company. 


James R. MacColl, Pawtucket, R. I.; for- 
merly president, National Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and chairman executive 


committee, World Cotton Conference; treas- 
urer, Lorraine Manufacturing Company. 
J. D. A. Morrow, Washington; vice-presi- 
dent, National Coal Association. 
Alfred Reeves, New York; secretary, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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George Rublee, New York; formerly member 
of Federal Trade Commission and delegate to 
Allied Maritime Transport Council. 


The Eighteen “Cans” 


LIST of eighteen legitimate activities 

which may be carried on by trade asso- 
ciations in the interest of their members was 
presented to a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Trade Secretaries in Philadelphia by W. 
Leonard Thompson, assistant manager of the 
Fabricated Production Department of the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

Activities suggested by Mr. Thompson are: 

The trade association can make of a com- 
petitor a friend and can create mutual confi- 
dence and faith among its members. 

It can determine and recommend better busi- 
ness ethics and practices. 

It can gather statistical information, for 
proper use by its members, on all questions 
of interest to members, with tHeir cooperation. 

It can develop and install a uniform system 
of cost accounting—uniform as to funda- 
mentals—on which each member can compute 
his own costs, 

It can keep its members advised as to the 
latest and best methods employed in their in- 
dustry that work for greater economy and 
efficiency. 

It can furnish members with credit reports 
and other confidential information about their 
customers, and thus insure greater business 
security. 

It can watch over the legal rights of members. 

It can conduct and direct cooperative ad- 
yertising campaigns and create a demand for 
their product. 

It can supervise the arbitration and adjust- 
ment of business disputes better than a member 
can do it alone. 

It can publish bulletins which give the latest 
news of all the industry and on all topics 
which in any way affect it. 

It can handle freight and express problems, 
both as to rates and classifications, better than 
any individual firm can do it alone. 

It can conduct research investigations of 
present markets, both domestic and foreign, 
and tell of fertile territory for new ones. 

It can carry through a campaign for the 
economic savings that result from standardi- 
zation and the elimination of unnecessary 
variety and accomplish results that no one 
manufacturer can hope to secure alone. 

It can, if desired, conduct an employment 
bureau for its members. 

It can make or supervise such technical and 
research investigations and tests as may be 
for the good of the industry. 

It can maintain a general publicity campaign 
which will react favorably to each member 
of the trade. 

It can furnish special reports on business 
conditions within the industry and throughout 
the country as a whole, to aid each member 
in visualizing these facts. 

It can help members to help themselves, in 
all these ways and others, and can do a hun- 
dred other minor things much better than 
individual members can do them themselves. 


Seven Business Questions 


NY improvement in distributive methods 
will have as its ultimate result the elimi- 
nation of waste, in the opinion of Alvin E. 
Dodd, manager of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department of the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Dodd explained that his department 
is making a study of the waste in distribu- 
tion and in doing so has outlined “seven 
questions,” not unlike the seven deadly sins, 
which must be answered before the solution 
of the problem is found. ‘The questions are: 

What are the stocks of certain selected com- 
modities produced in each month of the year, 
by quantity? 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Sell It With Motion Pictures 


Show Your Product in Action and 
Detail in Your Prospect’s Office 
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QUIPPED with ‘‘ACME” Portable Motion Picture 


Machines, your salesman can show your product 


in 


actual use; can show details of construction; and details 


of operation. 


Your prospect doesn’t have to peep, and crouch, and strain, and get 
all messed up. He doesn’t have to budge from his comfortable 
office chair, and he gets the real sales message you want him to get. 


No matter what your product is, you can increase your sales and 
reduce your selling costs by using ‘‘ACME” Projectors. Film and 


projector will cost you less than the salary of a stenographer. 


The largest industrial concerns and the United States Government 
have found that the ‘‘ACME”’ enables them to get the best results 


from motion pictures. 


The ‘‘ACME” is light in weight, reliable and easy to operate, com- 
pact like a small suit-case, takes current from any 


cannes light socket. 
SUITCASE 


Have your secretary send the coupon below and 
the facts, no obligation to you. 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co., 
806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Picture machines for sales, advertising and welfare work. 
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Without obligation on our part, send us facts about the use of Motion 
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- TELEPHONES 





DERGROUND LINES "AERIAL LINE BUILDINGS SWITCHBOARDS 


Breaking | 
Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the greatest demand for service 
in telephone history, the Bell System has surpassed all 
previous records for the installation of new telephone 
equipment. In the last two years more than 1,000,000 
additional stations have been added to the system by 
construction. This is equal to the entire number of tele- 
phones in Great Britain. 


q In 1921 alone, 450,000 new poles were placed— 
: enough to make a telephone line from New York to 
Hong Kong. The aerial wire put into service in the same 
year, 835,000 miles in all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, enclosed in 1,500 miles of 
cable, were added to underground and submarine lines in 
1921. New underground duct totaling 11,000,000 feet 
was constructed, this representing approximately 300 miles 
of subway. 69 new central office buildings and important 
additions were completed or in progress, and new switch- 
boards with a capacity of many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the Bell System, great though 
it is in volume and value, represents but a small part of 
the vast property which enables the telephone on your desk 
to give the service to which you are accustomed. And to 
meet the increasing demands for new service, the work of 

construction goes on. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
Better Service 
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What are these stocks in suspension at the 
end of each month, by quantity? 

What are these stocks which enter into con- 
sumption each month, by quantity? 

What is the average price received by the 
producer for each selected commodity each 
month ? 

What is the average price paid by the re- 
tailer for each of these commodities each 
month ? 

What is the average price paid by the con- 
sumer for each of these commodities each 
month ? 

What is the ratio between expenses and 
profits in each spread each month? 


There is at present no anwer to any of 
these questions, except in a very few com- 
modities, which can be relied upon as even 
approximately correct; and even in these few 
the answers are open to more or less doubt. 
Yet every one of these answers is of vital 
importance to ‘business men who cannot ex- 
pect stabilization in any material respect until 
the answers have been secured and their sig- 
nificance understood. 


Transportation Ranks Second 


ITH a total investment of approxima- 

tely $0,000,000,000 the transportation in- 
dustry of the United States ranks second to 
agriculture and ahead of manufactories, J. 
Rowland Bibbins, manager of the Department 
of Transportation and Communication of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, informed 
the National Construction Conference in 
Chicago. Mr. Bibbins said: 

This enormous figure covers only the actual 
operating plant for rail, ocean, highway, elec- 
tric railway and waterway transport, and does 
not include factories producing the equipment 
and materials of construction. 

The industry has nearly doubled in size in 
the last ten years, largely due to the tremendous 
expansion of motor transport and_ shipping. 
Rough estimates for the future indicate that 
during the next twenty years more capital 
probably will be required for new develop- 
ments than our present national debt, which is 
about $25,000,000,000, thus bringing the total 
transport investment up to at least $75,000,- 
000,000. This amounts to $580 per capita, or 
$1,450 for every worker gainfully employed in 
this country. These conclusions are _ based 
upon the steady increase in tonnage traflic 
required to meet the needs of the people during 
the last five decades. 


Mr. Bibbins pointed out to the conference 
the important task confronting the transporta- 
tion industry in preparation for handling the 
increased volume of traffic due to come with 
a full resumption of business. 


Plea for Simplification 


HE Fabricated Production Department 

of the National Chamber exhibited at the 
convention of the National Federation of 
Construction Industries at Chicago a series 
of photographs and stories relating to the 
eliminations of excess variety. 

Each of the seventeen stories shown in the 
exhibit tells of the actual accomplishments 
secured in some line of industry, either by in- 
dividual effort on the part of the manufac- 
turers or by cooperative effort working 
through the trade association of the industry. 

A tremendous interest has been aroused 
in the whole question of simplification, of 
which dimensional standardization and elim- 
ination of excess variety are integral parts, 
and great results are looked for in the com- 
ing months. 

It is interesting to note the continued prog- 
ress -in ‘eliminations in the  paving-brick 
line. Last fall, when a conference of manu- 
facturers and road engineers agreed on the 
elimination of fifty-five varieties out of sixty- 
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six they manufactured, a standing committee 
was appointed to continue a study of the 
whole question. Qn Monday, March 27, this 
committee met again in Washington, con- 
sidered carefully the facts their five months’ 
study had developed, and four more sizes 
went out. Now only seven varieties of the 
original sixty-six will be produced. 


An American Chamber in Athens 


HE American Chamber of Commerce 

in Greece is one of the most recent 
adherents to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States among the American 
chambers of commerce in foreign countries. 
The president of the organization, Mr. B. 
P. Salmon, an American who has had ex- 
tensive experience in marketing American 
merchandise in Europe, has pointed out that 
in the year 1920 there were only twenty-nine 
countries on the face of the earth which took 
more American merchandise than Greece, 
and there were only thirty-five countries 
which exported more supplies to us than 
Greece. Moreover, during the first nine 
months of the calendar year 1921 the rela- 
tive standing of Greece in both the export 
and import lists had materially strengthened, 
the country standing No. 21 in our export 
list and No. 22 in our import list. 

In the calendar year 1921 we shipped nearly 
$30,000,000 worth of merchandise to that 
country, and we imported about $22,000,000 
worth from there. Among our imports fruits 
and nuts, especially currants, figs, olives and 
raisins, with leaf tobacco, goat skins and 
sheep skins, are most prominent. Whereas 
the list of our imports from Greece is com- 
paratively short, the things which we shipped 
to that country run right through the alphabet 
of statistical nomenclature, from agricul- 
tural implements, blacking and polishes, to 
surgical appliances, suspenders, typewriter 
ribbons, umbrellas and parasols, vegetables, 
wool and woolen goods, touching a wide 
range of metal wares, machinery, leather, 
various food products, musical instruments, 
oils, and numerous other articles on the way. 

Numerous American concerns had trouble 
in Greece in the rosy days of export in 1919 
and 1920. Greece offers problems for the 
American exporter and the American im- 
porter which are sometimes important 
enough to claim a good deal of his attention. 
The new American Chamber of Commerce 
in Greece has announced that one of its tasks 
will be to endeavor to settle trade disputes 
arising between merchants in Greece and in 
the United States, investigating complaints 
of dishonest or improper business methods, 
and making impartial reports on what is 
found out. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Greece is not strong numerically, 
but is strong in enthusiasm and in its purpose 
to smooth out the difficulties incident to com- 
mercial transactions between Greece and 
this country. 


A Foreign Trade Exposition at Home 
HE NATION’S BUSINESS has from 


time to time pointed out the renewed 
interest in the fair or exposition as a facility 
of which European nations are availing 
themselves in the transaction of foreign and 
domestic business. Within the past few 
months the Lyons Fair in France, the Leipsic 
Fair and the Frankfort Fair in Germany, 
the Milan Fair in Italy, the Prague Fair in 
Czechoslovakia, and the Barcelona Fair in 
Spain have been vying for American patron- 
age and American participation. All these 
fairs, and many of the 200 others which have 
been announced for the year 1922 in Europe, 
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Expediting 
Business Abroad 


AN AMERICAN export firm cabled its representative in 
care of our Paris Office to call upon an important cus- 
tomer in Naples. 


Our travel expert looked up schedules and connec- 
tions, purchased his tickets, helped him secure pass- 
port visés and gave him a letter to our Naples corre- 
spondent. While the salesman was en route, our office 
wired ahead to reserve hotel accommodations. 


Upon his arrival in Naples, our correspondent there 
accorded him a number of courtesies in our name and 
honored his Equitable Letter of Credit, paying him the 
equivalent of his dollar drafts in Lire, at the prevailing 
rate of exchange. 


Facilitating the transaction of foreign business and 
saving the valuable time of our customers’ representa- 
tives are daily services rendered by our offices abroad. 


An executive in the Foreign Department of 
any of our New York offices will explain 
our facilities for handling foreign business, 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE PARIS COLONIAL OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 23 Rue de la Paix 222 Broadway 


LONDON—3 King William St., E.C.4 
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The Six Big 
Divisions of Library 
Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 
Bank Department 
GovernmentDepartment 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 


3. Filing Systems 
Alphabetic 
Geographic 
Numeric 
Subject 
L.B. Automatic Inder 


4. Card Record Systems 


L.B. Sales Record 
L.B. Stock Record 
L.B. Card Ledger 
L.B. Visible Record File 


5. Cabinets—Wood and 
Steel 


Card index cabinets 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 

L.B. Card record desks 
Vertical units 


6. Supplies 
Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 


L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu- 
oi 
Removable label guides 
Metal tip guides 
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Albany Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines 
Baltimore Detroit 
Birmingham Erie 
Bridgeport Fall River 
Buffalo Hartford 
Cincinnati Houston 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
Columbus Kansas City 
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R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., say: 





“Our record vault became over- 
crowded and unwieldy. We considered 
carefully recommendations from sev- 
eral equipment manufacturers but 
finally decided upon Library Bureau. 


“The special filing equipment recom- 
mended by Library Bureau not only 
saved us several thousand dollars over 
the recommendations of other manu- 
facturers but also accommodated sev- 
eral years’ additional records without 
increasing the vault area. The space 
thus saved we consider even more val- 
uable than the actual money saved in 
the installation.” 





















The building of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
the great New York department store 


Two-fisted saving! 


Can’t you, too, reduce file 
department costs? 


When have you last personally looked into the 
condition of your filing and record systems? Are 
they the well-oiled business-building systemsthey 
should be or are they dangerous profit-leaks? 
Are you satisfied with your files just because 
your buzz for a letter is promptly answered? 


Time and again lost sales, lost accounts, bad 
debts, injudicious buying, over-stocking, slow 
collections and other profit-devouring evils are 
traced to inadequate or faulty filing and record 
systems. 


Library Bureau is helping to solve problems in 
connection with every kind of business admin- 
istration. 


If you have problems in connection with sales 
records, stock records, correspondence filing sys- 
tems, L.B. places at your command its 46 years’ 
experience. 


It will pay you to see an L.B. representative. 
Get in touch with our nearest branch. 
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(Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 





Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Louisville St. Louis ° ha” ‘ 

Milwaukee St. Paul Distributors : 
Minneapolis Scranton Dallas, Parker Bros. 

New Orleans Springfield San Francisco Seattle 
Newark Syracuse Portland, Ore. Oakland 
Pittsburgh Toledo F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Portland Washington Los Angeles 

Providence Worcester McKee & Wentworth 
Richmond Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 


Foreign Ofices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 








have an eye on the promotion of foreign 
trade. Some live citizens of Baltimore, with 
the leadership of the Export and Import 
Board of Trade of that city, with the patron- 
age of the Governor of the State of Mary- 
land, and the Mayor of the City of Balti- 
more, and the active cooperation or at least 
the benevolent good will of the United States 
Department of Commerce,. the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, the Board 
of Trade of Baltimore, the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Foreign Trade 
Club of Baltimore, are making a vigorous 
effort to put the Baltimore Export and Im- 
port Exposition on the international map. 

Last year the Export and Import Board 
of Trade, which, incidentally, is a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and is the headquarters of the Balti- 
more cooperative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, conducted 
a Marine Show and Export and Import Ex- 
position which drew upwards of 90,000 visi- 
tors. The export and import feature worked 
out so well that the Export and Import Board 
of Trade this year decided to broaden the 
size and scope of the exposition, to enlist 
the interest of trade bodies and commercial 
organizations, and merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, insurance men, shipping men and 
others having to do with foreign trade in 
the United States, and likewise to make a 
bid for foreign attendance and foreign par- 
ticipation. 

The Export and Import Board of Trade 
has had a big hand in developing the Port 
of Baltimore, and is frankly using the ex- 
position to draw attention to Baltimore's 
advantages as a seaport, as a port of export 
for the neighboring States and the Middle 
West, and as a port of import for business in 
all parts of the world. 

The exposition will take place from July 
10 to July 15, in the Fifth Regiment Armory, 
in Baltimore. It is being put forward, not 
only as a Baltimore affair, but as a national 
venture in this field of foreign trade fairs 
and expositions. Other cities in the United 
States will watch with close attention Balti- 
more’s success in this venture, and possibly 
the export and import exposition idea will 
spread to other cities as proud of their ad- 
vantages for foreign business as Baltimore 
is of what she has to offer. 


Joins Finance Staff 
LAINE F. MOORE, an economist and 


expert on questions of international 
finance and trade, has been added to the 
staff of the Finance Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 

During the war Mr. Moore was an expert 
on questions of international finance and trade 
for the War Trade Board. He has published 
several works on economic and political sub- 
jects. 

He was recently in the service of the 
United States Tariff Commission dealing 
with economic questions arising in connection 
with the Armament Conference. 


“Hague Rules, 1921,” Available 
T° MEET the growing demand for the 


text of the Hague Rules concerning 
unification of Ocean Bills of Lading, the 
American Section, International Chamber of 
Commerce, has had the Rules prepared in a 
very concise form which nevertheless gives 
the full text. Copies of the Rules may be 
obtained by those interested in foreign trade 
on request from the Secretary, American Sec- 
tion, Miils Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Is ‘Chere a Need for 
a Writer Bloc? 


HIS communication is an outgrowth of 

Charles F. Scott’s article, in our February 
number, on “Gold Bricks in Blocs,” wherein 
he assailed politicians who, in his opinion, 
mislead the farmer. Mr. Sidney Greenbie, 
the author of “Japan: Real and Imaginary,” 
and of “The Pacific Triangle,” is a con- 
tributor to many magazines. His plaintive 
commentary on the advantages of farming 
and the disadvantages of writing has the 
merit of a novel viewpoint. 
To the Editor of The Nation’s BusINEss: 

I am a writer. For fifteen years before I 
could claim this title I traveled about the 
eastern hemisphere, gathering material to write 
about, and studying how to put my material 
together. This was my collegiate course, so 
to speak. I got nothing for it. 

I am also a farmer. Recently I leased a 
hundred-acre tract in New York State, without 
having prepared myself in any way for the 
business of farming. I had learned that there 
was no occasion, really, for such preparation; 
and today, as I sat in my study looking out 
over a fertile ten-thousand-acre valley, I be- 
came aware of certain discrepancies in my 
account books as a farmer and as a writer. 
The writer in me began to feel aggrieved, and 
to accuse the farmer in me of grinding him 
down, of treating him as the capitalist is 
sometimes said to treat the proletarian, of 
depriving him of a fair show. In a ttrice I 
split myself into a writer self and a farmer 
self, a Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, and I walked 
into the fields, trying to argue this thing out. 

“Look at me,” said my farmer self. “I 
haven’t put a single day into the study of 
soils or of grafting, in order to prepare myself 
for my career as a farmer. All I did was 
to take your little earnings as a writer and 
plump them down before a real estate agent, 
and with a dramatic gesture, say: ‘Man, get me 
a farm.’ And lo and behold! the farm was 
there, and I became a farmer. 

“IT have had to spend ten or fifteen long, 
lonely, solitary years acquainting myself with 
the queer behavior of human beings in order 
to garner one little truth about the world 
(without getting any money for it). But all 
I had to do after I planted myself on my 
acres was to say to myself: 

“Now, what is it that you don’t know a 
single thing about? Soils? Well, just write 
to the Government for information, and you 
will get a booklet, or perhaps a dozen booklets, 
on soils, and thereafter you will know all 
there is to know about them! Or I just send in 
a note to some Government experimental sta- 
tion in the neighborhood, and a specialist will 
come out and examine my soil, inch by inch, 
and tell me just what I should plant here 
and what I should plant there. Better still, if 
you as a writer have any doubt at all about 
your prospective farm—that is, before you have 
plunked your miserable writer’s pittance be- 
fore the agent—just ask the government to 
come out and use its perfectly good brains 
for you so that you, as a dub of a farmer, may 
not get stung. What’s the need of spending 
a life time preparing yourself for your ‘retire- 
ment’ when you can ‘retire,’ so to speak, at 
the very beginning, and let the government 
work for you? 

“Why, man alive, I have a stack of litera- 
ture equivalent to all your books put together, 
those published and those to be born in nine 
months from now, which the government has 
sent me free of charge, all to help me succeed 
as a farmer. Can you praise your Government 
as justly as I can?” 

“No, that I can’t,” answered myself, the 
writer, wistfully. “I have before me a letter 
from the office of the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. I have contributed two large volumes 
on the problems of the Pacific. These books 
are the result of ten years of study. But when 
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RETURNS ON YOUR BUILDING INVESTMENT 


A fireproof building will bring greater 
returns on the investment. A _ fireproof 
building must be a modern building, up-to- 
date, pleasant and safe. Tenants are will- 
ing to pay for these features. 


Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Doors and 
Trim are fireproof, sanitary and artistic. 
They also afford minimum upkeep costs. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR. CO. 
481 Buffalo Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
25 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle St. 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Building 


—_—_——_ 





Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Illustrating the Cleveland Discount Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Equipped with Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Doors and Trim, 
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Vital to business now 


You will benefit by having our 3d Blue Book. This 150 page bocklet shows what is 
needed to stimulate business, reduce costs and increase profits. 

It covers sales, finance, manufacture and all management features in present business 
conduct. Your organization can make the most of its opportunities through the action 
indicated in the clearly defined suggestions and program outlined. 

Your 1922 balance sheet will be determined by your action now. While others are 
satisfied that the future is not in their hands, are waiting, procrastinating and just hoping, 
you can be reducing present losses, breaking even, or even making immediate profits, 
through active attention now to the many possibilities which they are overlooking. Then, 
too, you will entrench yourself against this careless competition. 

Our book describes, besides many others, the following avenues of action: 


Outline Future Program 
Reduce Lost Sales 
Eliminate Waste Operations 
Budget Plant Expenditures 


Develop New Lines ; 
Concentrate Managerial Personnel 
Locate Unprofitable Lines 

Determine Unexploited Sales Possibilities 


Now is the time to fight for your future. Others, who a short time ago thought they 
could do nothing, when forced to take hold, secured results beyond any expectations or 
hopes; sometimes, too, on very moderate operations previously considered hopelessly 
unprofitable. 
This has not meant added details or routine, in fact it usually means less. Nor does it 
require long-drawn-out investigations or surveys, but rather a prompt program, immediate 
decision and quick results. 

Requests for our 3rd Blue Book, which we are distrubuting to executives, without obligation, 

will receive preferred attention when on firm stationery, Have your secretary write for it now, 


Knoeppel 
Organized Service 
C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 


Vanderbilt Conc. Bldg. at E. 45th St. New York 
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The Canadian Pacific Route 


Bridging two oceans and linking four continents 








Service 
to the Orient 


Fastest Time Across the Pacific 


POUR magnificent Canadian Pacific Empress Steam- 
ships, the largest, fastest and most luxurious Trans- 
ocean liners on the Pacific will link Asia with America 
this year. 


Empress of Canada - - 33,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Australia - 31,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Russia - - 25,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Asia - - 25,000 tons displacement 
The Canadian Pacific Empresses hold the record for the fastest 
time to the Orient. The new, palatial Empress of Canada and 
Empress of Australia, now to be linked with the well known 
and popular Empress of Russia and Empress of Asia, are mat- 
velous achievements of modern science and marine architec- 
ture. They possess individually the grandeur, speed and 
perfection of appointments that make them easily the choice of 
discriminating travelers. 


Japan, China and the Philippines 


Fortnightly Service from Vancouver, B. C., via Victoria. 


The new Empress of Canada makes her maiden voyage June Ist. 
Plan your trip now to Japan, Korea, and Manchuria. See Fujiyama, the sacred 
temple cities of Nippon; visit the Forbidden City of Pekin, the ancient wall of 
China; the great Oriental sports of Shanghai and Hong Kong and the exotic 
city of Manila, in the Philippines. 


As easy as a trip to Europe 


For rates and full information about your ocean and rail trips, 


ae CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Offices and Agents all over the World 


Apply to General Agents at 


Fortnightly 













Atlanta, Ga. . 49 No. Forsyth St. Detroit, Mich, . . . 1239 Griswold St Pittsburgh, Pa. . 340 Sixth Ave 

Boston, Mass. . 405 Boylston St. Los Angeles, Cal. . . 605So0. Spring St Portland, Ore. . 55 Third St 

Buffalo, N.Y. . 160 Pearl St. winneapolis, Minn. 611 Second Ave., So. San Francisco, Cal. 675 Market St 

Chicago, Il). . 40 No. Dearborn S sea Bag 

Cc solnen io. , 2  aleus — Montreal, Can. 141 St. James St. Seattle, Wash. . 608 Second Ave. 
ineinnat . 430 nut St, 420 Locust St. 


Cleveland, oO. . “1040 Prospect Ave. New York, N. Y. Madison Ave. at 44th St, St. Louis, Mo. 











Before you plan a journey 
see a Canadian Pacific Agent 
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I asked for a map of the Pacific, I was told 
to remit one dollar, if you please.” 

“That’s because you as a writer are worth 
nothing,” said my farmer self. “You do not 
produce any necessities. Politicians as well as 
farmers can live without your writings, but 
where is there a politician who can live with- 
out cash, alias potatoes or pork? Why, I as a 
farmer am so necessary that even my wife 
has to be looked after. If I don’t eat properly, 
there is nothing which can be shipped on the 
railroads. But if you don’t eat properly, you 
merely write the more. 

“So even my wife must be looked after, and 
all I need do is marry a woman who knows 
absolutely nothing about domestic economy, and 
then say: What is it that is needed to make 
my wife a perfect housekeeper? Oh, of course, 
the Government will tell me. And to the 
Government I write. By return mail, postage 
prepaid, there arrives a booklet teliing my 
wife how to run her house, how to look after 
her larder, and her chickens, and everything 
else that a wife must do to be a_ perfect 
housekeeper. You, poor writer, must marry a 
vwoman who is above housekeeping in order to 
keep up your dignity. And when you are 
broke, why you .go to the pawnbroker. Not 
that he is broker than you, but he has more 
sympathy for you in your position than your 
government has. Why, in the Senate the other 
day, Senator Glass asserted that the Federal 
Reserve Board could not ‘loan’ even President 
Harding 25 cents, nor Rockefeller one dollar, 
or the United States Steel Corporation a penny. 
I don’t know why he put the sums in that 
order, but I presume that had the Senator 
thought of writers at all, he would have put 
them in the mill class. 


The Petted Farmer 


HE truth is,” said my writer self, “that 

whereas the farmers are being petted with 
all sorts of financial schemes, the writers are 
not even thought of. Of course, “we are not 
producers of necessities, as you said, but 
aren't we consumers? And if we didn’t have 
the money with which to buy, where would 
the farmer be? 

“The trouble with us writers is that we don't 
know what cooperation is. You farmers have 
learned it, and are making good use of it. 
Isolated as you have been, you have realized 
that the only thing that will save you is getting 
together. Now you are going a little too far. 
It is all right for you to do for yourselves 
through cooperation all that you can, but until 
our Government looks after our interests with- 
out family favoritism, it is not fair for you 
to force yourselves upon the Government to 
the disadvantage of people like ourselves, 
writers, who have no hold on the Government. 
Why, if the Government went into the produc- 
tion of potatoes for general distribution, there 
would be a howl from you farmers that would 
make every turnip turn up and see what’s 
wrong with the world. But you don’t in the 
least object to the Government becoming your 
writer for you, ‘and taking the bread out of 
our very mouths by writing free of charge stacks 
of stuff for you farmers. 

“If you heard that the Government had 
set aside a certain sum of money as prizes 
for the best poem, or the best story, and helped 
young writers to compete for them as monar- 
chies sometimes have done in Europe, think 
of what you farmers would say. But you fel- 
lows are insisting that money be virtually dis- 
tributed among you to tide you over your 
difficulties, or else you threaten to stop pro- 
duction. What would you farmers say if the 
Government established a manuscript market 
to take off our hands all our unsold stories, 
essays, poems, and books, or told us what we 
could do to get better prices for them? Enter 
politics, you say. Then publishers would rush 
for our stuff. Yes, that’s the only way the 
Government ever helps us writers. It gives 
us a post as Ambassador once in a while, at 
which we have to keep up the dignity of our 















































































country by elaborate entertainments out of our 
royalties. Yes, I know... .” 

By this time my farmer self and my writer 
self had become so completely in sympathy 
with each other and in such perfect accord, 
that they threw their arms about each other’s 
neck and merged into one again. 





Trade Studies of Foreign Fields 
~PECIAL STUDIES in the foreign field 


are now being issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the form 


of separate pamphlets. There have already 
been published: 


Forest and Lumber Resources of Poland 

China: Automotive Conditions and the Good 
Roads Movement 

The French Transportation Act of 1921 

Gold Placer Area in Mongolia 

Changes in the Economic Position of the 
Chinese Republic 

The Brazilian Iron and Steel Industry 

Cement Industry in China 

Cotton Goods Markets of the Netherlands East 
Indies 

Cotton Textile Industry of Germany 


There will soon appear: 


Cotton Textile Industry of Poland 

Steel Making Facilities of Great Britain 

New Cuban Law on Sugar Crop Financing 

Cotton Textile Industry of Spain 

Price Regulation and Production Costs in 
Germany 

Cuba and Other West Indies: A Current Busi- 
ness Analysis 

Market for Rubber Tires in Spain. 





Our Banking Casualties 


BANKS had their troubles in 1921 quite 
as much as other enterprises. ‘Thirty- 
seven national banks went into the hands of 
receivers, with aggregate liabilities of $23,- 
677,000, and 528 state and private banks with 
aggregate liabilities somewhere over $100,- 
000,000. The average liabilities for the na- 
tional banks in trouble were, therefore, about 
$640,000; of the state and private institutions 
for which data have been collected they were 
about $263,000. 

Such years will test the plans in operation 
in some states for guarantee of bank deposits. 
The number of banks which got into trouble 
in 1921 and are situated in states having 
plans of this sort are: 
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Trade Visits That Hurt 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE visit 

4A to a neighboring country usually does 

good, but a promised visit not performed is 
certain to do harm. 

From an American consul in Mexico comes 
an instance. An American city was sending 
a delegation through Mexico and was sched- 
uled for a four hour stop at a town where 
the consul lives. Every preparation was made 
for them, bands and luncheon and carriages. 
Troops were out and business houses were 
thrown open. But no visitors and no word 
from the visitors—nor were they ever heard 
from. 

What the expectant hosts thought can be 
guessed. It would not be hard to imagine 
their attitude toward trading with the United 
States. There’s a moral too. It would be 
well for visiting delegations from American 
Chambers to keep in touch with the Ameri- 
can consuls along the line of their tour. 
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J Gan Help You Here! 


N MOST shops there is some particularly 
hard drilling job. Probably there is such a 
job right in your own shop. You are looking 
for an answer to this problem—an answer 
which will make your drills last longer—re- 
duce drilling costs. 





Those are just the problems we like to get 
hold of—to solve. Each of our travelers is 
experienced in drills and drilling problems. 
They are at home right in your own shop, 
working with your foreman and drill press 
operator. They can help you with practical 
advice. 


If you are having these difficulties let us 
know. As the makers of Carbon, Mezzo and 
High Speed drills, we can suggest the drill 
best suited to your work. 


Let us help you reduce costs on your 
drilling and reaming operations. Just give us 
a little information and we will solve these 
problems for you as we have done for many 
others. 


She TWIST DRILL 
COM PANY 
CLEVELAN D 
NEW YORK- CHICAGO-LONDON 





TRADE MARK REG. IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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- ¢rease its authority. 


INCE the Mediterranean basin con- 

stitutes the oldest trade region in the 

world it is appropriate that Marseilles, 
its economic capital, should have been the 
earliest city to establish a chamber of com- 
merce. 

French chambers of commerce differ con- 
siderably from those of the United States 
in being more closely connected with the 
government. Under a long series of French 
laws and decrees, of which the most im- 
portant for the present purposes are the 
decree of September 3, 1851, and the law 
of February 19, 1903, French chambers of 
commerce are given the duty and right of 
advising the French central government and 
or dealing with local governments on all 
matters relating to commerce and industries, 
including navigation and docks, railways, 
postal and telegraph services, customs and 
local taxes, the grading of merchandise, the 
regulation of industry and labor, etc. 

They have also the right to collect taxes 
themselves in order to finance public improve- 
ments in accordance with agreements with the 
central government. Instead of consisting of 
a large number of voluntary members they 
are composed of small boards, elected by the 
suffrage of all the licensed merchants of the 
cities in which they are situated. It will be 
seen that French chambers of commerce have 
greater quasi-governmental powers, financial 
privileges and public prestige than American 
chambers of commerce. 

The Marseilles Chamber of Commerce was 
organized as a result of the commercial de- 
pression existing in the Mediterranean region 
at the end of the sixteenth century. The 
civil wars of France and the growth of sea 
piracy had produced a trade situation calling 
for radical steps; and on August 5, 1599, 
the city council of Marseilles called a public 
meeting at which it was decided that the 
council, with the aid and advice of the 
leading merchants of the city, should appoint 
four of the latter to concert and execute 
measures for the protectién and rehabilitation 
of commerce. ° 

The institution thus inaugurated received 
letters patent from King Henry IV on the 
18th of April, 1600. It was authorized to 
finance itself to the extent of 1,200 crowns 
per annum by taxing imports of merchandise. 
The four “deputies” immediately co-dpted 
additional merchants as members of this body, 
the total number varying from 16 to 22 per- 
sons, and proceeded to regulate importations 
from the Levant and to equip war vessels 
against the Barbary corsairs. 

, Its success was such as to gain for it an 
immediate ascendency in many public matters 
at Marseilles, and it soon incurred a certain 
amount of jealousy on the part of the city 
government and even of the central govern- 
ment of France. The practical wisdom and 
vigor of its members, however, and the ef- 
ficiency of its act were such that it 
was able to consolidate and even in- 
In 1650 it was 
freed by the king from the power of 
the Marseilles municipal council, al- 
though the latter retained the right 
to furnish certain of its members. 
Its functions were defined as 
“the regulation of all commercial 
aftairs, the reception of complaints 
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An Ancient Commerce Body 


By WESLEY FROST 


United States Consul at Marseilles 


by merchants, shipmasters and others, the 
supervision of import practices in the French 
commercial outposts in the Levant, and the 
institution of taxes deemed necessary by it.” 

In 1669 the Chamber was charged with 
the sanitation of the port, and in 1717 it 
was given participation in the purchase, con- 
struction and maintenance of docks and dock 
equipment, which it took over entirely in 
1776. Throughout this period its most im- 
portant power was probably that of regulat- 
ing French commerce with Turkey, Syria, 
the Eastern Mediterranean and North Africa. 

As the Chamber was virtually a closed 
corporation, operated by and for the wealthy 
classes of Marseilles, it found itself adversely 
regarded by the French revolutionary govern- 
ments and was even completely abolished for 
a time. Under Napoleon I, however, it re- 
gained a large part of its, prerogatives, al- 
though subject to the supervision of the 
popular governmental bodies; and under the 
Restoration it was given even greater powers 
than at any preceding time and was virtualls 
free from dependence upon the central gov- 
ernment. Under Louis Philippe began the 
process of widening the electorate by which 
the members of the Chamber of Commerce 
were chosen. 

The relations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce with Napoleon III were exceedingly 
cordial; and he presided in person at the 
opening of the magnificent Palais de la 
Bourse, in which the Chamber has its offices, 
whose erection the Chamber brought about 
in 1860. The institution of the Third Re- 
public in 1871, with its democratic institu- 
tions and strong nationalistic policy, brought 
about a gradual broadening of the Chamber’s 
electorate and eventually produced the law 
of 1908, under which every person authorized 
to engage in operations of purchase and sale 
is entitled to vote for the membership of the 
Chamber. At the present time the electorate 
numbers about 15,000 persons, and the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce is composed of twenty-four 
members chosen by them. 

Since the Chamber had traditionally been 
managed by the haute bourgeoise class, 
and since the general population here is dis- 
tinctly socialistic in its views, it might have 
been anticipated that the popular election of 
the Chamber would have resulted ia the 
choice of a new and more socialistic type of 
members. It is an interesting fact, however, 
that in this radical city the popular election 
of members of the Chamber of Commerce has 
not resulted in any change in the latter’s 
character, but, on the contrary, has contin- 
uously returned a large majority of members 
belonging to the old families of Marseilles 
merchant princes. 


Its Modern Era 


RIOR to what may be termed the modern 

era of the Chamber, commencing about the 
year 1850, many of its functions were of a 
nature which would appear rather strange 
and romantic under present-day standards. 
The Chamber furnished financial support for 
the French ambassadors and consuls in the 
Levant, in whose nomination it exercised 
great influence; and these functionaries were 
regarded as virtually emissaries of the Mar- 
seilles Chamber. It organized and main- 
tained fleets of armed sailing ships to act 
as convoys to merchant ships and as adver- 
saries to the Barbary corsairs, while most 
of its war vessels were theoretically bestowed 
upon the King of France as gifts, and through 
his acceptance became recognized vessels of 
the French navy; and in addition the Cham- 
ber offered munificent gifts to French naval 
officers and crews who distinguished them- 
selves in the Mediterranean wars. 

The economic policies of the Chamber 
prior to the modern era were almost in- 
variably mercantilistic and reactionary. It 
antagonized the organization of governmental 
postal service on the ground that every mer- 
chant ship had the right to carry any mails 
which might be entrusted to it. It was 
bitterly opposed to the abolition of slavery. 
It also opposed the independence of Greece, 
in continuation of its traditional friendly rela- 
tions with the Turkish power at Constanti- 
nople. It succeeded for many decades in 
prohibiting soap manufacture during the 
summer months of each year, and preciuded 
the use of any oils except olive oil in soap 
manufacture—both with the purpose of main- 
taining a high quality for Marseilles soap— 
so that the greatest center of copra, palm- 
nut, and peanut oil manufacture at the 
present time was for many decades positivel) 
aligned against the commercial use of these 
products. 

It viewed with grave apprehension the in 
troduction of railways, pointing out the in- 
justice which they might do to the wagon 
manufacturers and horse breeders of France 
and was inclined to disparage and retard 
the use of telegraphs. It succeeded in main- 
taining a tariff barrier between the city of 
Marseilles and the interior of France and 
as late as the downfall of Napoleon rein- 
stituted this barrier for a time. While 
opposed to monopolies granted by the 
court to merchants and courtiers at 
Paris, it was eager to receive monop- 
olies for its own merchants, and was 
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virtually in charge of the famous French 
African Company, which monopolized certain 
lines of trade for many years. 

During the era which marked the advent 
of free trade and liberal theories, com- 
mencing under Napoleon III, the Marseilles 
Chamber completely altered its economic at- 
titude, and from this time forward it has 
been the earnest champion of the freedom of 
commerce in every particular. It antago- 
nized the French policy of confining to French 
citizens the trade between France and its 
colonial domains. At the present time it is 
continually protesting. against the nationalistic 
customs restrictions of the French Govern- 
ment, the export prohibitions, the increase of 
the French tariff rates, etc., and its influence 
on French economic policy may be likened 
to that of Manchester and the Manchester 
School in British economic policy. In recent 
years the Chamber has continuously advo- 
cated for a free port at Marseilles, without, 
however, accomplishing more than a liberaliz- 
ing of the regulations for entry in bond. 
Within a few weeks the Chamber has come 
out in favor of some sort of renewal of 
relations between France and Russia. 


A Wide Range of Activities 


THE current activities of the Marseilles 
Chamber of Commerce today are so mul- 
tifarious as almost to defy summary. It has 
converted the harbor of Marseilles into the 
most efficiently and extensively equipped port 
in the Mediterranean, and the famous “1o 
miles of docks,” with their splendid loading 
and unloading machinery, their railway ter- 
mini, fuel oil installations, etc., have for the 
most part been directly financed, constructed, 
and maintained by the Chamber. 

The Chamber maintains stations for the 
grading and inspecting of grain, wool, silk 
and certain other commodities. It contrib- 
utes to the maintenance of thirty-one courses 
of technical commercial study in educational 
institutions at Marseilles. It is also con- 
cerned with the maintenance of the light- 
houses of this region. The sanitary and 
quarantine facilities of the harbor likewise 
receive its attention, and it may be said to 
have originated, in the seventeenth century, 
the quarantine station at Marseilles, which 
has always been the model for Mediterranean 
quarantine stations and was recently declared 
by Doctor Rupert Blue still to be the finest 
institution of its kind in the Mediterranean. 

It originated and is carrying forward the 
construction of the Marseilles-Rhone Canal, 
with its 4-mile subterranean tunnel, the 
greatest engineering feat since the building 
of the Panama Canal. It brought to Mar- 
seilles the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee Railway, 
and is at the present time promoting the 
construction of more direct lines between the 
Riviera and Paris, as well as between the 
Valley of the Durance and upper Italy. 

It issues fractional currency jointly with 
other Chambers of Commerce in the south 
of France for the entire Midi; and has been 
instrumental in loaning the credit of the city 
of Marseilles to the Central French Govern- 
ment for the flotation of loans in America 
on the. credit of the cities of Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and Lyon. It supervises the 
bourse of Marseilles. 

The Chamber has been largely influential 
in forcing the French Government to dispose 
of the merchant tonnage operated by the 
latter as a result of the war, i.e., to disperse 
the French Flotte d’Etat, which corresponds 
to the United States Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. It possesses a predominant voice 
in the establishment and maintenance of reg- 
ular steamship lines between the south of 
France, the French colonies and the Levant. 
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VALENTINE WINTERS 


PRESIDENT, WINTERS NATIONAL BANK, DAYTON, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, CITY RAILWAY COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


A complete audit by a reputable firm of certified public 
accountants is beyond all doubt one of the greatest factors in 
The corner-stone of the founda- 
tion of the credit structure is the availability of credit at the 
proper time and in the proper proportion to the needs of busi- 


Only through the medium of a complete audit can the 
banker feel the pulse of the borrower. 


Wy 4.2. Wadi 





BUSINESS STUDIES 


A number of pamphlets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


There is given 


below a list of some of the booklets. One copy of each will be sent free on request. A nominal charge amounting to the 


eost of printing will be placed on additional copies. 

Our World Trade—January to September, 1921. 

Free Zones—What They Are and How They Will Benefit 
American Trade. 

What a “Cost System’’ Should Do For You. 

International Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of 
the Ter Meulen Plan. 

Fabricated Production Department—Its service to ‘those en- 
gaged in manufacturing and production. 

The Railroad Situation—Statement of Secretary of Com- 
merce before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Means for Presenting Public Interest in Transportation— 
Report of Railroad Committee of the Chamber’ of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Trade Association Activities—Correspondence between Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover and Attorney Genera! Daugherty 
on Legitimate Activities of Trade Associations. 

Overhead Expenses—A Treatise on How to Distribute Them 
in Good and Bad Times. 

Depreciation—A Treatment on Depreciation and Production. 

Reduction of Merchandising Expense—Methods which Dis- 
tributors Are Applying to Ease the Process of Readjust- 
ment. 

Promoting Foreign Trade—Foreign Trade Work of Com- 
mercial Organizations. 

European Problems Affecting American Business—Report by 
a Special Committee on Economic Conditions in Europe 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 


Railroad Questions Before Congress—Testimony of Kailroad 
Security Owners. 

How You Should Vote on a Referendum. 

Why You Should Vote on a Referendum. 

The Building Situation. 

Agricultural Bureaus and Committees. 

Commercial Organization Credit Bureaus. 

Building and Maintaining a Local Chamber of Commerce. 

Retail! Trade Extension—Activities undertaken by Chambers 
of Commerce. 

industrial Development—<Activities undertaken by Chambers 
of Commerce. 

German Competition—Movement of trade as indicated by 
official statistics. 

National Chamber’s Civic Work—Purpose of the Civic De- 
velopment Department. 

Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control—How to keep invest- 
ment in materials and supplies down to the minimum 
consistent with efficient operation. 

National Obligations. to Veterans—The costs of war borne 
by the States and the government. 

A Change in Our Tariff Methods—A tariff adjustment Board. 
A Flexible Tariff. Recommendations by a special com- 


mittee on Tariff Principles. 

Treaty Ratification—Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs regarding ratification of the several treaties of 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 
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The Builders 


During a century of amazing achievement, 
there has grown up in this country a nation of 
homes, served as no people ever before was 
served, by railroads, public utilities and every 
phase of industry and commerce which could 
increase the comfort and happiness of living. 


This tremendous progress is attributable to 
the courage, vision and constructive genius char- 


acteristic of the American people—a race of 


builders. 


It is inevitable that during the next half cen- 
tury the world will need to draw heavily on 
American resourcefulness to aid its material 
progress. 


Difficult problems are involved in the exten- 
sion of this usefulness to other countries, but the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York be- 
lieves that every forward-looking business man 
should study and understand America’s future 
relation to world markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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Too Many Sizes! 


By JounN Burnam 


TANDARDS of quality in building are 
often questions of physics or chemistry 
which may require long investigation, but 

certain problems of dimensional simplification 
promise early results and need not interfere 
with the necessary variation in design or 
style. 

There are entirely too many different sizes 
and grades of many of our materials. The 
tendency is towards fewer, but the progress 
is slow. There is always the desire to pro- 
duce something new, something different, 
something distinctive, something that will at- 
tract the trade of certain customers, some- 
thing that will give the salesman talking 
points. Considering various building ma- 
terials, we find that lumber cannot be stand- 
ardized as can steel. First, we have many 
different species of trees. Many are well 
adapted for the same purpose and they must 
compete with each other. They give room 
for a difference in texture, color, grain, as 
well as strength. 

We do not care whether they be soft woods 
or hard woods—pine, hemlock, or fir; oak, 
maple or gum. Still all the species are used 
in building, and in certain directions there 
is little chance for standardization. “There 
is, and should be, greater standardization of 
sizes and grades. 

Some people do not seem to understand 
the lumber business. They talk as if we had 
a knotless pine something like the seedless 
raisin or orange. They seem to feel that 
you can cut lumber into any shape or size, 
as you can roll steel. There is a limit to 
the standardization that can well be effected 
in lumber. Trees do not grow so that you 
can get a certain number of logs of a single 
length out of each tree. There necessarily 
will be different lengths and different grades, 
dependent largely upon defects. 


The Styles in Window Sash 


HE number of styles and sizes of window 

sash now used is very large. Compara- 
tively few styles or sizes are needed in the 
building of small houses. The wholesale sash 
and door dealers often advertise more than 400 
different styles and sizes. It would probably; 
accrue to the advantage of the producer, the 
vendor, the builder and the public if there 
were a much wider use of a relatively small 
number of sizes.” This problem is one which 
requires cooperation from all sections of the 
country, as many of the variations are due 
to local influences. The stock which the 
dealer would need to carry would be much 
smaller than it now is, and the manufac- 
turer would be able to produce more for 
stock and less for order, thus enabling him 
to iron out his peak load in production, 

Is there any need for 100 or 150 sizes 
of single-stre -ngth window glass, and approx- 
imately the same number of sizes of double- 
strength glass? Are all these sizes necessary 
to satisfy the artistic sense of our people? 
They are not. It is a burden to the pro- 
ducer, wholesaler and retailer, an extra cost 
which is handed down to the home-owner or 
renter. ‘There is also a lack of standardiza- 
tion of terms or definitions for which there 
is little excuse. The window-glass manu- 
facturer, however, cannot establish standards 
without the cooperation of the manufacturer 
of sash, the architect and other groups in 
the construction industry. No one group can 
be blamed for the large diversity of sizes, 
and no one group can remedy the situation. 
Before marked progress can be made, every 




















group dependent upon the construction in- 
dustry must recognize that it is a part of 
that great industry. 

It has been the é¢ustom in the structural 
slate industry for the quarryman to prepare 
the structural slate in accordance with the 
orders he receives. The architect and 
builder specify the sizes. Here we have 
another instance of production to order which 
does not permit the quarryman to produce for 
stock, for neither the size nor the design is 
known in advance. This results in a heavy 
investment to take care of the peak in pro- 
duction. It means not only an unnecessary 
investment and equipment but high seasonal 
employment of labor. It results in unem- 
ployment and a high labor cost. 

The structural slate producers of Penn- 
sylvania have proposed standards after very 
careful study, but before much good can 
come from this step they must have the 
support of the architects and the builders. 

There are a number of other products: in 
which a smaller number of varieties is pos- 
sible. 

It is possible that a smaller number of 
sizes of pipes, drain tile, hollow building 
tile, glazed tile, the fittings, doors, locks, 
and other items of hardware, be produced. 
Just how far it is advisable or advantageous 
to go in the direction of the elimination of 
variety I am unable to say, and | believe 
few manufacturers or builders are now in 
a position to answer the question. It is 
time, however, that a study be made with 
the cooperation of all groups interested in 
construction to determine how far fewer 
dimensions should be produced, fewer varie- 
ties placed on the market without curtailing 
or without hindering the initiative of the in- 
dividual in making intelligent progress and 
advancement. ‘There will always be room 
for a large number of varieties in the more 
expensive construction, especially in the items 
which may be classed as style goods. 

There was a day when random width and 
random length of flooring prevailed. Today 
we have relatively few widths. Who brought 
about this change? I do not know just who 
contributed most, but I do know that the 
construction industry played a very impor- 
tant part. On every hand we find that prog- 
ress is being made. I do not insist that 
greater standardization is desirable in every 
field. All that 1 contend is that a study 
should be made and that, where the findings 
justify it, a reduction in the sizes should 
follow. 

To reduce the number of varieties is one 
way of eliminating waste, of producing at 
lower cost and increasing the amount of 
building and home ownership. <A large num- 
ber of varieties often means that the manu- 
facturer starts out with a very heavy invest- 
ment, that he must be equipped to take care 
of the peak of production which is higher 
than it is where few items are produced. 
He must earn a fair return on this additional 
capital, he has a higher labor turnover, and 
the great variety of products does not enable 
the development of skill to the extent that 
it does where a small number are produced. 
He must be equipped to take care of the 
peak in his business when the orders come 
in faster, just as the power plant must be 
equipped to take care of the peak load. He 
must keep more records and more complex 
cost sheets. There are more chances for 
error, longer lists on the order blank, orders 
more difficult to fill and many other things 
which add materially to his expense. How 
does the retailer fare? He must carry a 
larger variety and larger stock to take care 
of the immediate calls. He buys in smaller 
quantities, quantities not so economically 
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A typical example of the appli- 
cation of Alundum Safety Tile 
to concrete steps. 


Administration building of Buick 
Motor Car Co., Flint, Michigan. 


It solves the problem where oil 
and grease make stairs dan- 
gerous. 


Detroit Edison Company plant. 


It reduces the slipping hazard 
It reduces the compensation risk 
It is economical 


ALUNDUM 
SAFETY TILE 


materials and _ pos- 
sesses the same resistance to wear as the 
well-known Alundum Grinding Wheels. Re- 
placement charges are negligible because of 
this non-wearing property. 

For use in factories, garages, railway and 


subway stations and public buildings as both 
stair treads and floor tile. 


[T-40] 





NEW YORK 
53 Park Place 





NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
11 North Jefferson Street 


233 W. Congress Street 
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Pressed Steel 
Pump Base 
Weight 18 Ibs. 


ee 


Cast Iron 
Pump Base 


Weight 55 lbs. 
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One Sure Way 





The pressed steel pump 
<4 ogee here is but — 
te 
ecodd parts made for the 
Wayne Tank and Pump 
Company that saved 62 
per cent of the total 
ight of the cast pump 
assembly. The complete 
story is told in an interest- 
ing illustrated folder. Write 
for a copy. 





* YOUNGSTOWN ~ PRODUCTS ~ FOR ~ MANUFACTURER * &~ BUILDER « 
AGRICULTURAL 


to Lower Costs 


 igetaaprntan is proving that the time has come 
when the business that can eliminate waste processes 
is the business that will remain and show profits. 


Taking this thought to heart, the engineers of The Wayne 
Tank and Pump Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
asked us how much they could save on a certain type 
of pump stand by pressing the parts from steel, instead 
of using the cast process then employed. 


The base of this pump is pictured above. Pressed Steel 
saved more than 67 per cent of the weight on this one 
part of the pump alone. The total job of four parts 
showed a nearly equal percentage of saving. 


Are You Using Cast Parts? 

Perhaps your product contains one or more cast parts that might 
be “pressed from steel instead.” Our Engineering Department 
was organized to help manufacturers study the application of 
pressed steel to their problems. Send us a sample or blue print 
and description of the purpose of any cast part you are using, 
and we will be glad to tell you whether we can make a saving 
for you with pressed steel. 


“Press it from Steel Instead’’ 





AUTOMOTIVE : GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


TOOL & WEIGHT BOXES - SEATS RADIATOR SHELLS -CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATFORMS -TANK’HEADS MACHINE GUARD & FACTORY PARTITION MATERIAL 
LEVER LATCHES -FURROW & GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS - BRAKE DRUMS INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEEIS: WHEEL DISCS OLD FORMED GHANNEISG ANGLES BOTH HEAVY & LIGHT 
RABROW TOOTH CLAMPSCUITIVATOR SHIEIS CLUTCH DISCS -STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS : BARREL HEADS YOUNGSTOWNS PARKER CORNER BEAD EXPANDED MEAL 


LAND ROLLER HEADS 


HUB FLANGES COMPOUND BOXES MAHONING,ZEE & IDEAL METAL LATH 





THE ~ YOUNGSTOWN « PRESSED « STEEL: COMPANY 






MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


WARREN, OHIO 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York—5o0 East 42nd Street 
Chicago—220 South State Street 





handled by the producer. He increases the 
L. C. L. business of the railroads instead of 
full loading which relieves the periodic short- 
ages. He must have a larger yard, shed, or 
store. The work of taking inventory and 
ordering is increased, and the consumer who 
demands all of the many varieties must pay 
the bill, for you cannot have your investment 
largely increased without earning a return. 
It is not only the dealer or the producer who 
must add to the cost of doing business, but the 
contractor also buys in smaller quantities. 

And the owner of the building, when com- 
pleted, will find it much less economical 
not to be able to buy standard stocks in 
maintaining the structure. 

E. W. McCullough, of the Fabricated Pro- 
duction Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States made a suggestion 
through the United States Department of 
Commerce some time ago that contractors, 
architects and engineers be called together 
to agree on certain definite simplifications of 
dimensions; and it was as a result of this 
that a committee assembled last February in 
Washington which recommended that im- 
mediate consideration be given to simplifying 
millwork, plumbing, heating and lighting, in- 
terior wall construction, hardware and clay 
products. 

This committee was made up as follows: 


F. L. Ackerman, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Dr. P. G. Agnew, American Engineering 
Standards Committee; Carl F. Grieshaber, De- 
lano & Aldrich; W. H. Ham, Bridgeport 
Housing Co.; W. S. Hays, National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries; Noble F. Hogg- 
son, Hoggson Brothers; Sullivan W. Jones, 
American Institute of Architects; E. W. Mc- 
Cullough, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Walter E. Truesdell, Consulting Con- 
struction Engineer; Stephen F. Voorhees, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects; L. W. Wallace, 
Federated American Engineering Societies; 
Waddy B. Wood, Architect, Washington. 

The Department of Commerce was rep- 
resented by: Dr. John M. Gries, Chief, Build- 
ing and Housing Division; James S. ‘Taylor, 
Administrative Assistant; William A. Durgin, 
Chief, Division of Simplified Practice; Ray M. 
Hudson, Technical Assistant. 





When Control Becomes Complete 


6 bee Nation’s Business has been always 
ready to break a lance against unwar- 
ranted government interference in business. 
This must have been in the mind of R. B. 
Parrish, president of the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
National Bank, when he sent us a prophetic 
editorial from the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch. The editor imagines a 
series of letters dated 1932. One of them 
is from a railroad station agent to “A 
Farmer.” 


We hold at this station awaiting your fur- 
ther disposal ten sacks of corn. Beg to ad- 
vise that this corn cannot be shipped into an- 
other state until first having been inspected 
by the Supervisor of Grains and Vegetables, 
whose certificate must be attached to the bill 
of lading. Suggest you get in touch with De- 
partment of Agriculture and ask for Blank 
form AA374000888 and B76767676, which, 
when duly filled and attested before a notary 
public, you will present at this office with proof 
that you have paid your income tax attached, 
together with affidavit (as per blank enclosed 
C9994040W ) showing average production per 
acre of the ground upon which this corn was 
produced, also (see enclosed form No. 
G7228444933) an affidavit showing the cost 
per bushel of production. 

With this before me I will be able to com- 
municate with the Ohio Trade Commission, 
which body will, if satisfied the records have 
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been fully complied with, make formal appli- 
cation to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington, asking permit for the grain 
to go forward, 


Another is from “I. M. Delay,” of the 
“Bureau of Public Morals” to a Motion 
Picture Theater Owner: 


I have before me your application for permit 
to show Film B63696460. I regret to inform 
you that your papers are faulty and that until 
amended to conform with the rules the per- 
mission prayed for must be withheld. Please 
note inclosed circulars which contain latest 
regulations, and you will find that Film 
B63669460 (“The Genet of a Faun’) has not 
been properly viséd. Points of omission cited: 
said film, while duly passed by the National 
Board of Censors, the State Board of Motion 
Picture Supervision, the Cabell County Junta 
of Censorship, and the Huntington Munici- 
pal Inspection Bureau, lacks approval of the 
Society for the Uplift of the Uninitiate; the 
Woman’s League for the Gradual Sophistica- 
tion of Youth; the Patrons of Personal Purity; 
the Amalgamated Keepers of Conscience; and 
the Bureau for the Prevention of Individual 
Opinion. If you will secure approval of these 
various bodies in proper form, I shall take 
pleasure in referring your application, together 
with the records attached, to the Department 
of Commerce, whence it will be permitted to 
take its natural course toward final passage. 





The Depression’s Calling Cards 
[-. HAS commonly been supposed that the 


first manifestation of the disastrous de- 
pression from which American business is 
but now emerging was seen in the slump- 
ing prices of jewelry, silks and other lux- 
uries. As a matter of curious fact, the 
earliest omens were bank notes of small 
denominations—one-dollar, two-dollar and 
five-dollar billsk—which flooded large city 
banks. 

Benjamin M. Anderson, economist for the 
Chase National Bank in New York, in com- 
menting not long since on this singular cir- 
cumstance, said that in December, 1918, soon 
after the armistice, there began a sharp pre- 
liminary liquidation which lasted until about 
April, 1919. The situation was unusual in 
that everybody was expecting it and every- 
body was ready for it. That was why it 
manifested itself quickly in the movement of 
actual small cash. As a rule the first symp- 
tom of a crash is more likely to be an out- 
ward movement of cash from the banks, an 
intensification of borrowing, and _ slower 
collections. The situation therefore was 
unusual. 


Said Mr. Anderson: 


Into the large city banks there poured many 
millions of dollars a day in one, two and 
five-dollar bills. The thing was first called. 
to my attention by the head of a currency 
department coming around to try to borrow 
some clerks from other departments to help 
count the money. He was keeping them work- 
ing overtime. He was an able man and he 
wanted to know what it meant. The thing 
grew. Clerks were working two and three 
hours overtime, and there was $500,000 in one- 
dollar bills uncounted at the end of the day. 

What was the significance of it? It was the 
first symptom of the after-the-war liquidation 
felt in the operations of a central city bank, 
and manifesting itself there before it got into 
the papers, before it got into loan operations; 
pay rolls falling off, retail business falling 
off, idle cash piling up in country banks, coun- 
try banks sending it to New York to get 2 
per cent on it, New York banks promptly tak- 
ing it over to the Federal Reserve Bank to 
pay down rediscounts. The first symptom of 
that liquidation manifested itself there. 
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** Kreodone ends the overhead that is underfoot” 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Original Makers of Wood Block Floors 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Seattle Norfolk 
Builders 


Aneverlasting floor 
for your plant 


The only way to have a permanent wood block floor is 
to be sure that the blocks are not only properly man- 
ufactured and properly installed, but that they are 
treated with absolutely pure creosote oil. 


Absolutely pure creosote oil is the one certain pre- 
servative. It contains no adulterants to ooze out; it 
adds to the wearing qualities of the wood blocks; it 
provides a water-proof, dust-proof, everlasting floor. 


Making our own creosote oil, we can and do guaran- 
tee it. Treating our own blocks—Kreodone Wood Floor 
Blocks—we can and do guarantee them. More than 
this—installing these guaranteed blocks for you, we 
can and do guarantee the floor itself. 


A Kreodone Wood Block Floor, put down according 
to our specifications, gives the finest foundation imag- 
inable for heavy or light machinery. It pays for itself 
as the years go by, in the elimination of repair bills 
and other expenses incident to reflooring. 


Kreodone Wood Floor Blocks are made plain, lug or 
grooved, as desired. We ship them in box or stock 
cars to protect them in transit. 


Full details, specifications, prices and complete infor- 
mation promptly furnished on request. 


KREODONE 
woopD 
BLOCK 

RS 


BRANCHES Sgocety Co, Caste 
‘ark, Mi 1 834 Real Trust Bidg. Philadelphie 
445 Central 


eet, Cincinnati 
August Cont Co., Ayents, 


Get the Genuine KREODONE Blocks 
Watch that spelling —it means service 


Ti 
19 Chemical Building, St. Louis 211 Hamoad 


Seattle 


ig., Detroit 
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This is the way the 
Hartford pre- 
sented its report 


This fire prevention report sum- 
marizes a thorough investigation 
of one plant’s condition. It is 
typical of many others made for 
Hartford policyholders. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company not only insures your 
property but without additional 
charge it can send trained fire 
prevention engineers to inspect 
your factory, or mill, or ware- 
house, who will point out the 
danger spots that may cause 
fire, and cooperate with you in 
removing them. 

Large properties in particular, 
need such an inspection service. 


Even if you are not a Hartford 
policyholder, we shall be glad to 
show you by examples how this 
Fire Prevention idea may be made 
practical. Write on your regular 
letterhead to: 


Department of 
Special Service 


Hartford Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
U. S. A. 





The Seal of Certainty 


ona 
Fire Insurance Policy 


There is a local agent of the 
Hartford near you. Shall 
, we tell you his name? 


T4405 
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What a Small City Club Did 


By R. P. CRAWFORD 


UT in Lincoln,. Nebraska, there is a 

club that is decidedly different from 

the usual run of clubs. There is no 
great diversity of clubs in Lincoln, but one 
big club which is a social, business, and civic 
organization, all in one. 

This club owns its own building, in the 
center of the city. Its property interests 
today are worth close to $200,000 and the 
entire project was financed without any dona- 
tions. There are nearly 2,000 members, 
which include professional as well as business 
men. 

The Lincoln Chamber of Commerce it is 
called. It was some years ago that the of- 
ficers of this organization caught an idea 
of what a club might be made in a small 
city. There is a lesson here for any small 
city that feels the need of something of this 
kind, but does not know how to go about it. 

It was back in 1910 that the club had its 
real beginning. For some years the Com- 
mercial Club, as it was then called, had been 
renting quarters in an office building. But 
when these were outgrown it was found that 
suitable quarters in either of the newest 
office buildings in the city would rent for 
$5,000 a year. 

“We thought this was a lot of money, and 
soon began to think of the amount of money 
this would pay interest on,” Secretary W. 
S. Whitten of the club explained to me. 
“Our annual dues were then $14 a year, and 
we thought perhaps members would be will- 
ing to subscribe enough money which at 
6 per cent would net them enough to pay 
their dues, especially if we could broaden 
out and get away from the old idea of a 
commercial club. 

“Five men subscribed $250 each, and we 
laid that list on the counter without asking 
anyone to sign it. But soon there were 
forty signatures of men who would each take 
$250 worth of this 6 per cent stock. By 
then we were sufficiently encouraged to go 
out and get signatures. We set out to sell 
$50,000 worth of this building stock and sold 
$51,500 worth. A vote of the membership, 
which then numbered between 700 and 800, 
was overwhelmingly in favor of erecting a 
building. The property we bought cost us 
only $20,500. 

“We did not have enough to finance the 


new building, but we felt justified in selling 
the stock as a bona fide 6 per cent invest- 
ment. The club had a surplus of $15,000 in 
its treasury. We sold all told $143,500 of 
this stock and the total cost of the land and 
the new building reached that amount. The 
Commercial Club then leased it from the Lin- 
coln Commercial Club Building Association 
on a 99-year lease at an angual rental equal- 
ing 6 per cent on the outstanding stock. 
Today the club has bought in $85,900 worth 
of the stock and the rental of a few store- 
rooms on the ground floor pays the interest 
charges on the stock outstanding. There 
were many members that turned in their 
stock and instead took life memberships at 
$250. Today the club has purchased an old 
building north of it for $16,000 out of its 
earnings and plans to erect an exact duplicate 
of the present building on that site to afford 
additional club rooms.” 

Not a bad financial deal, for a club that 
even with the high cost of everything has 
never asked more than $20 a year member- 
ship and never charged more than the $10 
initiation fee. 


A Center of Activity 


HE club today has become the meeting 

place for all the men’s organizations in 
the city, quite regardless of whether the 
majority of their members belong to the 
Chamber of Commerce or not. In that way 
a unity of feeling has been developed through- 
out the city. The Rotary club has its own 
room in the building, while the Kiwanis club 
and the Lions’ club have their meetings there. 

There is another side to the story of this 
larger club—it is the story of what it 
is doing to build up the city in something 
other than a purely commercial way.  Lin- 
coln is naturally an educational center, with 
a state university and three other univer- 
sities and colleges in its suburbs. A few 
years ago the Junior Civic and Industrial 
League was launched in cooperation with the 
city schools. Membership in this league 
varies from twenty or so boys in the schools 
in outlying districts to several hundred in 
the larger schools. There is a similar or- 
ganization for the girls. 

An effort is being made through this league 
to inculcate in the boys and girls the high 

















Boy members of the club translating their ideals into cement sidewalks 
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Dreher, Churchman & Paul 
Architects, Phila. 


Does Your Town 
Lose Conventions? 


Have you ever tried to 
bring conventions to 
your home town only 
to find your local hotels 
inadequate to 
modate such 
gatherings ? 


accom- 
great 


Your town lost the 
convention and the 
advertising thereof: your 
merchants lost the 
money the delegates 
would spend! 


How other con- 
ventions does your town 
lose in the course of a 
year for the same good 
reason ? 


many 


Other towns are build- 
ing their needed hotels. 
Why aren’t YOU? 


Ask us for ‘‘Financ- 
ing Your City’s New 
Hotel,” follow its sug- 
gestions, and conven- 
tions will come to your 
town! 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.~Harrisburg, Penna. 
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ideals of civic life, coupled with practical 
things that each boy and girl can do. Each 
boy when admitted to the club repeats the 
Ephebic oath: 


We will never bring disgrace to this, our 
city, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice. 
We will fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city, both alone and with many. We 
will revere and obey the city’s laws and do 
our best to incite a like respect and reverence 
in those above us who are prone to annul 
and set them at naught. We will strive un- 
ceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of civic 
duty. Thus in all these ways we will transmit 
the city not only less, but greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to us, 


Keeping the Boy’s Interest 
© ager aig meetings of this boys’ organi- 


zation are held and there are numerous 
excursions to industries aid institutions of in- 
terest. In this way the young people become 
acquainted with their own city. Then the 
clubs in each school district take up some 
special project. During a year when the tus- 
sock moths threatened the city.the boys and 
girls scraped the trees in their residence 
sections of moths and burned the cocoons. 
During ‘“Clean-Up-Week” the work of the 
various civic organizations was based on the 
work of these school clubs, who searched out 
the unsightly places in the city. 

Boys belonging to the club of an outlying 
school laid 3,000 square feet of cement walk 
around the school. Boys of another school 
wrote letters to employed boys in their school 
district calling attention to the public night 
school then in session. The efficiency list 
contains the- names of boys of character who 
have passed the various tests of the league, 
such as knowledge of Nebraska and the city 
of Lincoln, ability to write a good business 
letter, and ability to perform the fundamental 
operations and simple fractions in arithmetic 
with speed and accuracy. 

The Chamber of Commerce cooperated 
with the public schools and the agricultural 
extension service of the state university in 
establishing a children’s market, where the 
boys and girls of the city could bring the 
vegetables which they raised at home and sell 
them. A row of. booths was erected on a 
prominent corner in the city, where the 
children each Saturday morning had their 
own market. Prizes are awarded each year 
to boys and girls excelling in home gardening. 

The club has also sought to develop a 
community interest with the farmers of the 
county, many of whom have memberships in 
the club at $10 a year. 

The city of Lincoln seems to have solved 
the problem of the small city and devised a 
club that does not spend its entire time in 
talking business nor its entire time in social 
functions. The biggest point is the fact that 
such a club can exist in a city of something 
less than 60,000 population and pay its own 
way. 





“From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains—” 
[eres about the spirit of the chamber 


Not long ago 
the headquarters staff of the National 
Chamber had a visit from the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. The Chamber of Commerce of Nome, 
Alaska, an organization member in good 
standing of the National Chamber, can -claim 
distinction “from its location not far distant 
from the Bering Strait. 
But a recent notice received by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States de- 


of commerce movement! ] 








Truths in Tabloid about 
the Jewett Water Cooler 


Established 1849 


25 Chandler Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Distribution of Overhead 
Is a Crime 


Efforts to find cost by percentage on direct 
wages is a dangerous delusion. Stop it. 


There is No Overhead 


Modern conditions demand modern methods 
or fathtre threatens. 


Send for the General Managers’ 

















407N Sloan Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 











—I’LL WORK FOR LIFE— 


for $4 paid in 
Modern Business 


advance. I am the 
Cyclopedia. I faith- 
everybody in business— 
whether accountant, banker, exporter, 
eficiency expert, lawyer or broker— 
regarding any term or phrase used. I 
hold over 15,000 terms and definitions 
used by above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, I never mislead. Many 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings me post- 
haste. Since I am guaranteed to please, 
you ought to ORDER ME NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO., 
Dept. N. B. 1367 Broadway, New York City. 


fully advise 














* 

Forming a Company? 
You gain many advantages by organizing on the 
Common Law plan under a pure Declaration of 
Trust. NATIONAL STANDARD blanks, the ac- 
cepted forms, can be filled in by anyone, anywhere. 
Complete outfit, with directions, furnished by C. S. 
DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 613 Walnut, 
Kansas City, Mo. Ask for free pamphlet “D-14.” 
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Seattle— 


Gateway to Alaska 


SEATTLE IS THE MARKET PLACE of Alaska, equal in area 
to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and 
Finland combined, in the same latitude and capable of 
supporting an equal population. 


Alaska has a wealth of gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
iron, marble, coal, antimony, cinnabar, graphite, plati- 
num, palladium, oil, furs, waterpower, the greatest 
fisheries in the world, and forests capable of supplying 
one-third of our present paper requirements in 
perpetuity. 

Alaska has 60,000 square miles of agricultural land 
and produces oats, barley, wheat, rye, hay. Vege- 
tables, fruit, flowers flourish. 


Since Alaska was purchased for $7,200,000 in 1867 
its commerce has aggregated $1,533,000,000 and aver- 
ages about $100,000,000 a year, principally through 
Seattle. Its resources have barely been scratched. A 
new and enlightened Federal policy promises a new and 
golden era for Alaskan development. 


The Government railroad from the sea through the 
vast interior to Fairbanks opens for development a rich 
and scenic empire. Alaska has year-around steamship 
service with Seattle. It has as many varieties of 
climate as have the Eastern and Middle States—winter 
temperatures in southern Alaska are about the same as 
in New York. 

Alaska is a scenic paradise. Its mountains overtop 
Mt. Blanc, the Jungfrau and the Matterhorn. Its 
glaciers dwarf those of Switzerland. Its wonders and 
beauties may be seen from the decks of ocean and river 
steamers. 





A summer voyage to Alaska, though comparatively 
inexpensive, is unquestionably the supreme trip of the 
Western hemisphere. 


Combine business and pleasure this summer. See 
Alaska, while studying Seattle as a manufacturing or 
distributing point for Pacific Coast and Oriental 
markets. 

Get in touch with 
SEATTTE CHAMBER 


or CoMMERCE, 913 
Arctic Bldg., Seat- 


SEATTLE— 

the center of the Na- 
tion’s Summer Play- 
ground. 
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scribes the organization of a chamber of 
commerce at Elisabethville, which is a fur- 
ther remarkable evidence of the spread of 
the institution. The letterhead announces 
that Elisabethville may be addressed at Ka- 
tanga, Belgian Congo, via Cape Town. Elisa- 
bethville, which happens to be the capital 
city of Katanga, is located not a very great 
distance across the Rhodesian boundary, and 
about as thoroughly in the heart of Africa 
as it is possible to go. The letter from 
Elisabethville, bearing date of January 5, 
took an even month to make the trip to 
Washington: Its tone rather leads one to 
believe that this newly created Chamber of 
Commerce at “the capital of the Katanga 
and the seat of the government,” is imbued 
with a real chamber of commerce spirit. 


CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE, D’INDUSTRIE ET D’AGRI- 
CULTURE DU KATANGA, SIEGE: ELISABETHVILLE 
(Via Cape Town) Katanca—Conco BE tece. 


le 5th January, 1922. 
No. 00171 
Priére de le rappeler dans la correspondance 
a adresser au 


Secrétariat Administratif, 
Boite Postale No. 8s. 


OBJET: 


Notification of the Constitution of a Chamber 
of Commerce 


ANNEXES 


“Gentlemen. 


“We have the pleasure to inform you that 
we have just constituted in Elisabethville—the 
Capital of the Katanga and the seat of the 
Government—‘The Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dustry and Agriculture of Katanga,’ composed 
of Licensed Traders, Manufacturers and Agri- 
culturists, in realization of the wish expressed 
by the Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, 
Mr. Maurice Lippens. 

“With the view of reaching a state of per- 
fection similar to that which your Institution 
has attained, our Chamber of Commerce, etc. 
your young colleague, express the desire to 
receive from you, ff you are agreeable, any 
information you can afford us regarding your 
activities from time to time, and if you can 
send us a copy of your Rules and Regulations 
and any publication which you may issue, we 
shall feel extremely obliged. This would be 
of great assistance to us and would contribute 
to our hopes of success. 

“We should be obliged if you would mention , 
our Chamber to any Traders, Manufacturers, 
&c, who might wish to open up business rela- 
tions in Katanga. 

“Thanking you in anticipation we beg to re- 
main, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 
For the Committee. 


The Secretary (f. f.) The President (f. f.) 


This communication was printed, and the 
fact that we have had duplicates of it sent 
in from chambers of commerce of other cities, 
has kept us from the notion that we were 
receiving exclusive attention in this announce- 
ment. None the less, we have been glad to 
comply with the request of “our young col- 
league,” and we join with it in its hopes 
that “this would be a great assistance to us 
and would contribute to our hopes of success.” 


And from a German Source , 


§ Soe te foreign correspondence of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
sheds a little light on the question of the 
vaunted German efficiency in foreign trade. 
To start the new year we had a letter with 
enclosures from an export and import concern 
in Bremen, whose letterhead proclaimed it to 
be a “member of the Board of -Trade in 
Bremen” and “member of the American As- 
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sociation of Commerce and Trade” and to 
have ‘‘representatives in all industrial places.” 
The letter reads as follows: 


G. H. WITTENBERG 


EXPORT IMPORT 


Member of the American Association of 
Commerce and Trade. 
Member of Board of Trade in Bremen. 
Representatives in all industrial places. 
Bremen 4, 16 December 1921. 
21 Friedrich Wilhelmstrasse 
Telephone Roland 7292 
Telegrams, “Gustwittberg” 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Edition 
Bank: 
Nationalbank fiir Deutschland 
Bremen-Neustadt 
Dept. Corresp. 
Chambre of Commerce, 
‘Dear Sirs, 
“With my present I beg you kindly to draw 
the attention of your members to my firm as 
export agent of all articles as per list attached. 


_In case you make any publications occasionally 


I should be much obliged to you if you would 
mention my name. 

“I have the intention to enlarge my business 
with your country and should also be glad 
if possible to have a list of british firms beeing 
interested in german articles (importers, whole- 
sale dealers &c.) 

“Please hand lists attached to firms in ques- 
tion. 

“Thanking you in anticipation, I remain Dear 
Sirs, 

Yours very truly” 

From the reference to “british firms beeing 
interested in german articles,’ we had the 
dim suspicion either that the German ex- 
porter who has “representatives in all in- 
dustrial places” was flashing a form letter 
on us that he had also flashed on correspond- 
ents in Great Britain, or that he had not 
heard that the United States had ceased to 
be a part of the British Empire. On the 
matter of “beeing” we had more than a dim 
suspicion that the reference was to a possi- 
bility of being stun‘. 

Our curiosity piqued, we proceeded to 
examine the list of German articles which he 
offered for sale. There we discovered that 
through this export agent it was possible to 
buy “locomobiles,” “heating supply,” ‘“cool- 
ing machines,” “supplement parts for all 
sorts of machinery,” “dung-machines,” “re- 
serve-deals,” “jocke-articles,”’ “peat-mull 
(turf-mould),” and “peat-straw for litters.” 

Our prospectus stated that price lists and 
catalogs would be sent “on application against 
prepayed postal fees.” 

Somehow or other, there wasn’t a thing 
alluring in this German proposition; there 
wasn’t a bit of evidence of that much talked- 
of German familiarity with foreign peoples, 
their languages, and their methods of trade, 
etc., etc.; there wasn’t a bit of sales pull to 
this whole business. We conclude that there 
must be, somewhere in Germany, some people 
in the export and import business who have 
not quite achieved the pink of perfection. 

The foregoing are not the only human in- 
terest points in this foreign correspondence 
of ours. One incoming mail brought a letter 
from the capital of Czechoslovakia, which 
we decided was notable enough to justify its 
reproduction here. At first blush, seeing that 
it was from “Praha” and, to say the least, 
our knowledge of Bohemian (language) being 
somewhat imperfect, we were prepared to 
pass it up to await the expert attention of 
a friendly translator. 

Looking at it a little more closely, how- 
ever, we discovered that we could make out 
a word here and there, and almost before 
we knew it we discovered that we knew what 
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Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
47 West Street, New York City. (6) 


The Most Profitable 
SECURITY of all 


You may show our Mr.............-. 
how your Service will help us to increase 
our profits this year. 


f Pics: Namie. i 65 Cs cess cca cen eee 
It is not a stock 
a Address i. i. ..05i5 ema incase eee 
It is not a bond ede 
Cie Se Oe 
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It is not a note 
on: dhiwenseiie jg Meta ie ste -----7 
It is the security provided by sound and timely information and analysis of con- 
ditions and prospects in every great basic industry and in the general economic 
fields—finance, the security markets, foreign trade, labor, prices and so on. 


You Can Make More Money This Year 


by letting us serve you with such information—the essential fundamental facts, 
compiled and arranged by economists and financial and business editors of 
nation-wide repute, backed by the largest statistical force ever assembled for 
such a purpose. 


Let us show you how a very small investment will yield you extraordinary 
returns. 





Investigate our Service by returning the coupon above—and your business will 
be better prepared to get its share of the prosperity which even now is in the 
making. Delay may be costly. 


STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY, lnc. 


“‘The World’s Largest Statistical Organization ””’ 


47-49 West Street New York City 


























Are Your Coal Mines 


making money today? 


Peabody-managed mines are. 
Let us show you why. Our 
Service includes managing, 
operating, financing, selling. 
Experience 39 years. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 South Michigan Ave. - - CHICAGO 


Operating 36 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 21,000,000 Tons 







































THERE’S A REASON for our ‘‘factory to smoker’’ cigar business increase in only a few years 
from practically nothing to 110,000 daily. 

It is due partly to the saving in buying by this method, and to the impossibility of procuring cigars with 
the full HAVANA flavor from any other section in the world; but the chief inducement is that we supply 
smokers with cigars made only a few hours before shipment—FRESH CIGARSe-containing all the original 
natural flavor and aroma to which the smoker is entitled when purchasing cigars, but which he seldom 
gets when buying them in the old way, for cigars lose fifty per cent of their goodness in sixty days. 

Our finest grades are CLEAR HAVANA, and even our least expensive blends are largely made from 
this mild, sweet tobacco All shapes and sizes for every taste. Prices from $7.00 to $20.00 per hundred 

TRY THIS BETTER, CHEAPER PLAN OF GETTING CIGARS. Write us on your letterhead, or 
enclose business card, telling us what price, what shape, and whether you prefer light, medium or dark 
It will then be our pleasure to send you some cigars to try out. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY, Inc., 713 Twiggs Street, Tampa, Florida 


Factories: Tampa and Key West 
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— “OVERHEAD” 


[® only a few of the many indirect expense items which 
constitute your ““overhead’”’ could be done away with— 
what a difference it would make! 

At least one of the items—power waste—is eliminated 
when a Westinghouse National Air Compressor gets on 
the job. 

The distinctive Automatic Control, with which all West- 
inghouse-National Compressors are equipped, cuts the 
motor “‘in’’ or “‘out’’ as the pressure drops or mounts to 
predetermined minimum and maximum points. 

When sufficient pressure is available to meet your require- 
ments, remember this: The motor does not “idle” along— 
it stops! and no power whatsoever is consumed at any time 
during the period of descending pressure. 

Does that suggest economy to you? 


Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, PA. 


OFFICES: 
Mexico City Houston, Tex. San Francisco 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles Seattle, Wesh. 
Chicago, Ill. New York St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbus, O. Pittsburgh St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. Washington, D. ( 


In Canada 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE 
CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


W ESTINGHOUSE-NATIONAL 
‘¥Y Compressors are furnished in all 
sizes, from 4 to 550 cu. ft. piston dis- 
placement; stationary and portable 
types; alternating or direct current 
motor. 

Especially adapted for factories, 
foundries, garages, office buildings, 
railway shops and terminals, print- 
ing plants, etc. Write for further 
information. Literature on request. 





WESTINGHOUSE — NATIONAL 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
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it was all about—it was an invitation to our 
distinguished president to come to Prague and 
to participate in the spring Sample Fair in 
the Czechoslovak capital. We may have 
muffed a few of the fine points in this epistle, 
but at amy rate we were able to get its 
drift without (if we must be frank) know- 
ing a syllable of the Czechoslovak tongues. 
Slowly but surely (by the end of the first 
sentence, to be exact), it dawned on us that 
the thing is done in Esperanto. Here it is 
for you to try your luck: 


INTERNACIA SPECIMENA FOIRO DE 
PRAHA. 


Telefoniloj: 
Foiro Ofijeco 9140, 7434. 
Ekspoziciejo 7301, 3190. 
Gazelara Fako 5536. 
Reklama Fako 5235. 
Kabladreso: Foiro de Praha. 
Bankrilato}: 
Zivnostenska Banka en Praha. 
Praha a urba sparkaso, k. n. 33. 
Posta cekoficejo, k. n. 1,755. 
Centra Banko de la cehaj sparkaso. 
Rilata numero: 
(Bonvolu citi en via tiurilata respendo). 
Foiro Esperanta-Servo. 
Praha, la 26/1/22. 
1. Staromestaka radnice. 
Al 
Komerca Cambro 
en Washington. 
“Sinjoro Ia prezidanto, 

“Ni informas vin, de nia foiro komencis 
korespondadi kun eksterlando ankau en la 
internacia helpa lingvo ‘Esperanto.’ 

“Pri nia praktika uzado de tiu lingvo in- 
formas vin la afiso, brosuro kaj bulteno, kiujn 
ni sendas al vi aparte. 

“Bonvolu do sciigi la komercistaron de via 
regiono, ke ni plezure akceptos leterojn kaj 
informpetojn en Esperanto. Ni opinias, ke tia 
sciigo okazos ple} oportune per malgranda 
noto en via oficiala organo. 

“Samtempe ni havas la honoron inviti vin, 
sinjoro la prezidanto, al visito de nia prin- 
tempa foiro / 12.—19. marto 1922 /, por ke 
vi mem povu informi pri gi vian klientaron. 
Se vi decidos veni, bonvolu anonci al ni detalojn 
pri via alveturo. 

“Multe dankante pro la atento, kiun vi 
donos al nia letero, ni nature estos ciam pretaj 
por reciproka servo, kai salutas vin 

Sincere viaj:” 

Propagandu la INTERNACIAN SPECIME- 

NAN FOIRON DE PRAHAI. 


The Sample Fair at Milan is likewise not 
hiding its attractions and its reasons for 
existence. In connection with the fair to be 
held from the 12th to the 27th of April, 
the Foreign Commerce Department has just 
received a little booklet most attractive in 
cover, appearance, in illustrations, and not 
without its charm in phraseology. Here are 
some gems from the cluster: 


The initiative, which the first time appeared 
bold, has quickly consolidated itself; it was at 
once understood that the great yearly sample 
market was bound to become the most striking 
national event of each spring henceforward, 
while the tones and colours of Italy’s skies and 
nature reflourishs, the promising hum which 
attends the sample holiday will also repalpitate 
and bring forth everything that has blossomed 
in the initiative, and that has ripened in the 
concrete, tenacious and persevering work of -our 
Country. 

The choosing of Milan as the seat of the 
Fair was not done casually. It is not that in 
other places the love of work beats less strong, 
and less enthusiastically; it is not because the 
willing qualities of the breed, the fortune of 
enterprises, the throb of hopes are less strong 
than elsewhere. 

We have seen that the Fair is of universal 
interest. We can defy not only the sceptical 
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producer or consumer, but also any other citizen, 
who uncunsciously is producer or client in every 
way. 

He, without knowing, perhaps without wish- 
ing it, is in some way present at the Fair, he 
finds something that unthinkingly interest him 
and involuntarily attracted is sure to stop, to 
reflect, to ask, to desire and to learn something 
about something. 

Wellcome to you all who come from every 
part of our Italy, or from the most distant 
foreign lands! Wellcome to this city of our 
where you can say—as the German producer 
when he went to the old Fair of Leipzig— 
there is always something new under the stars. 

Buyer or seller, industrial or workman, ob- 
serve, learn and do good business, which may 
consist even in buying, not materially, but in 
acquiring an experience or a notion. 


Who could resist that appeal] to acquire 
a notion especially when driven home by the 
knowledge that the fair “admonishes that only 
the idle and toolish are beaten in the world, 
that they only deserve riches who sleep not.” 





The Limit of Judicial Patience 
SELESS EXPENSE at the cost of clients 


is not according to the taste of the 
United States Supreme Court, nor useless 
and burdensome masses of material through 
which the court is supposed to delve. In ap- 
pealing against the lower court’s decision 
about rates for gas in New York City, the 
attorneys for the state presented twenty-one 
printed volumes of testimony, although the 
rules of the Supreme Court call only for a 
simple condensed statement of the testimony. 

This was indefensible, according to the 
court, and hereafter will lead to punishment 
to the limit of the court’s discretion—pos- 
sibly by dismissal ef an appeal. 

This was not the only adverse comment 
drawn by attorneys for the state. When 
they said that the lower court and the master 
who took testimony had not been fair, the 
Supreme Court retorted that the suggestion 
as to the lower court was frivolous and told 
the attorneys that, manifestly, they had made 
the situation unnecessarily dificult and had 
failed to support the master’s earnest efforts 
to ascertain promptly the essential facts. 


Down With Useless 
Words! 


URTHER ammunition for our fight 
against useless words in business corre- 


spondence is furnished by W. P. South- 
ard, vice-president of the J. P. Burton Coal 
Company of Cleveland. Mr. Southard says 
that this has long been a hobby of his. He 
adds: 





It really is a waste of time, effort and energy 
to read some of the letters which are received 
in the ordinary course of business every day, 
and if anyone is analytic enough to judge 
the character of the writer by his dictation, 
he cannot help but receive an unpleasant im- 
pression thereby. 

I am not a Crusader, and do not hope ever 
to see the business correspondence of this coun- 
try reformed by the individual efforts of any 
one man or any group of men. I can, how- 
ever, control it ‘n my own organization, ard 
| am inclosing a copy of a Policy Letter issued 
to the various employes of our organization 
very recently on this same subject. 

Here are the instructions to which Mr. 
Southard refers: 

Sincerity is the keynote of success in letter 
writing. I notice a great many of our letters 
going out of the office carry some of the old 
insincere phrases that so much general corre- 
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Power lifting PAYS 


—and it’s available to you 


F you have load-moving and lifting to do, there 
is a cheaper, faster, and safer method awaiting 
your call—one that’s being applied to practically 
every line of business, and PAYING wherever 
used—the LiftAbout, the small but powerful 
electric hoist. 


One man instead of many 
All this general utility hoist needs is one man to operate 
it--he, unassisted, can handle loads of every type and 
proportion in capacities to 1,000 and 2,000 pounds. Men 
are released for other work, and load-moving is done in 
a systematic, orderly way in a fraction of the time. 


Easily and quickly installed 

A LiftAbout runs on an overhead I-Beam track, takes up 
no floor space, and can be quickly and easily installed to 
operate most anywhere. 

Made by America’s largest electric hoist manufacturers. 
Quantity production with standardized construction makes 
it low in price. It has famous Shepard balanced drive, 
enclosed unit construction, Zobell special hoist motor, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings, and other distinctive features. 


WRITE US TODAY—Werre sure the LiftA bout offers 
economical! and exceptional advantages for your business. 


*‘Shepard” builds Electric Cranes and Hoists in capacities to 30 tons 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
436 Schuyler Avenue - - - Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 
Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Assn. 
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cuts truck 
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Ask Your Banker— 


“What is the 
best way to— 


Protect 
Checks 


a s a 
— against ‘raising’?” 

Tell him, ‘‘I mean positive 
protection. ’* 

If his is one of the thous- 
ands of banks using Super- 
Safety Insured Checks your 
banker will answer you:“You 
are already positively protected 
by using the Super-Safety 
Insured Checks which we have 
furnished you. You can write 
your checks 1n pen and ink, on 
the typewriter or, if you want to, 
with a protective machine and 
should any of them be fraudu- 
lently altered to read an amount 
larger than originally intended, 
you are protected, by insurance, 
tothe extent of $1,000.00 on each 
check you write. 

If your banker cannot accommo- 
date you with this positive protec- 


tion write us for the name of one in 
your locality who will. 























$1,000.00 of check insurance 

against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 

covers each user against loss. 










. The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest ACanufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
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spondence is afflicted with. Let’s set the ex- 
ample in this office, and omit from our letters 
much of the stereotyped bunk that through 
the years has become a habit and appears 
in so many of the ordinary business letters. 
Our letters can be simple and dignified with- 
out them. 

Think a minute! When you are writing a 
letter, you are talking to the party addressed, 
aren’t you? Do you say when you speak to 
a man, “We duly received your esteemed 
favor of the 2d ult., and in reply beg to advise 
that we duly transmitted the contents thereof, 
etc.?” No! I hope you don’t! You do say: 
“Mr. Jones, we shipped that car you ordered 
on the 29th of last month. Let me know if 
you don’t get it promptly,’ or something of 
that sort. Now let’s analyze some of this bunk 
we read in letters we get, and, Heaven help 
us, send out of this office every day: 


No. 1. “We wish to acknowledge” 


When a man’s wishbone is where his back- 
bone ought to be, he usually ends up at the 
bottom of the heap. We don’t “wish” in this 
office to do anything—we either do it or we 
don’t; that’s one thing we can stop. Let’s do it. 


No. 2. “We are in receipt of your letter” 


Of course we received his letter or we 
wouldn’t be answering it. Why is it neces- 
sary to take your time and the stenographer’s 
time to tell a man something he already knows, 
or must know, because you are replying to 
him. Let's cut that out and get to the point. 


No. 3. “We sincerely trust” 


How many times when we say that do we 
really mean it? About the only time I know 
when we sincerely trust a man is when we sell 
him coal on open account. That is the most 
sincere evidence of trust that I know. If we 
don’t mean that let’s not say it. 


No. 4. “Your kind letter’ 


This is a business office. We don’t expect 
kindness or charity. .We do expect courtesy. 
If we want to tell a man his letter is cour- 
teous, let’s say so, and if we appreciate his 
courtesy, it is very easy to express that appre- 
ciation by telling him that we appreciate the 
courteous manner in which he is cooperating 
with us, or something of that sort. 


No. 5. “We would appreciate receiving 


a reply” 
That’s an old-time phrase that has come 
down all through the centuries. It doesn’t 


mean anything, particularly, and if we want 
to be courteous, we can be so in a much more 
direct manner than following some of these 
old, hackneyed phrases. 


No. 6. “We acknowledge receipt” 


This is in the same class as item No. 2, 
only worse. Unless we want to be strictly 
formal, we do not have to acknowledge any- 
thing. This phrase is good in its proper place, 
but it is so badly misused ordinarily that we 
will have to watch ourselves when we do 
use it. 


No. 7. “Beg to advise” 


This is one of the worst ones. Why do we 
beg anything? Great heavens, if we have to 
beg, let’s get out on the corner and sell lead 
pencils, and as to “advise,” I think everybody 
knows that advice is the cheapest commodity 
in the world, for everybody likes to give it 
and nobody likes to receive it, so why “advise” 
a man anything? If you want to suggest 
something, do it, but let’s never put this one 
in any of our letters. 


No. 8. “Your esteemed favor” 


That’s all bunk. A man’s letter is seldom 
an esteemed favor. He may favor us some 
time by writing us a letter and giving us an 
order in preference to somebody else, but why 
the “esteemed”? I don’t like it and I don't 


think any other red-blooded man does. That’s 


another one that can happily be omitted. 
No. 9. “Contents duly noted” 


Now just set that phrase up and look at it, 
Would you say that to a man if you were 
talking to him? You know you wouldn't, 
Well, then, don’t say it in a letter. 


No. 


These old Latin derivatives, originally brought 
into our correspondence by the old clerics four 
or five hundred years ago, were meant to im- 
press upon the recipient the superior education 
of the writer. We don’t need to do that any 
more. When a man tries to impress another 
man with his superior education, he is only 
laying up trouble and ill will for himself, and 
we don’t want either of those commodities in 
our business. 


No. 11. “This 
That starts out like a sentence to six months 


in jail, and every old legal writ or warrant 
used similar phrases in order to impress the 


10. “Instant” and “Ultimo” 


is to inform” 


dignified import of their contents upon the 
reader. It isn’t necessary and I don’t think we 
would miss that phrase if we left it out 
hereafter. 


No. 12. “Attached hereto,’ ‘Inclosed 


herewith” 


It can’t be attached if it isn’t “hereto,” and 
it can’t be inclosed if it isn’t “herewith.” You 
can’t make an inclosure in another envelope, 
so you are just saying something that is en- 
tirely superfluous. 

“We 


would state,” “We would 


suggest” 


Why the use of 
around Robin Hood’s 
statement. Let’s make 
courteously always, but 
about way. 


No. 13. 


“would”? That’s going 
barn to make a direct 
our statements direct, 
never in a_round- 


No. 14. “Same” 


It cannot be correctly 
used as a substitute for “this,” “that,” “these,” 
“those,” “it,” “they” or “them.” It’s rotten bad 
form anyway, so if we want to make reference 
to any particular thing, lets call it by name 
and not hide behind the shadow of that “same.” 


No. 15. “To hand,” “At hand” 


I don’t think either one of these need any 
comment, as they are so ridiculously superflu- 
ous and meaningless that if anyone is think- 
ing at all when they write a letter, they won't 
use them. 


That’s an adjective. 


No. 16. “Hand you” 


In these days when anybody uses the words 
“hand you” they mean they are going to hand 
you something, and giving that the slang sig- 
nificance that it deserves, you know what that 
means. If we want to tei! our customers we 
are going to hand them something, they'll know 
what to expect and they will naturally shy 
off, so let’s cut that one out too. 


No. 17. “Per your request” 


“As requested” sounds a lot better. I would 
like to see the latter phrase used in substitu- 
tion every time. 


No. 18. “Trusting,” “Hoping,” “Thanking,” 
etc. 


Any one of these words when merged with 
“Yours truly,” or any other ending of that 
sort weakens the last paragraph of your letter. 
It can’t help but do so—its an anticlimax, and 
the last paragraph of your letter ought to carry 
the punch. Make the climax and then do not 
weaken it by sloughing off at the end. 





NUFF still has an important place in our 

domestic economy. The federal tax on 
it brought in no less than $589,000 during 
Jaunary. 
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